A STEP TOWARDS ANGLICAN 
AUTONOMY 


N July, 1913, the Anglican Representative Council pas- 
|< a Resolution to the following effect: “ There is 

in principle no inconsistency between a National recogni- 
tion of religion and the spiritual independence of the Church, 
and this Council requests the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York to consider the advisability of appointing a Committee 
to inquire what changes are advisable in order to secure in 
the relations of Church and State a fuller expression of the 
spiritual independence of the Church as well as of the 
National recognition of religion.” 

For the sake of the many who have not followed closely 
the recent modifications of Anglican Church organization, 
it may be explained that the Representative Church Council 
is a corporate body composed of Archbishops, Bishops, and 
clergy of the second order who form the membership of the 
two Convocations, together with the members of the two 
Houses of Laymen of the said Convocations. In 1905 these 
two Convocations were fused into one for the fulfilment of 
certain purposes and named the Representative Church Coun- 
cil, to which was accorded a representative character as the 
organ of expression and action on the part of the entire 
Church of England within the circumscription of the two 
ecclesiastical provinces. To the above Resolution of this 
body the Archbishops readily acceded, and at once appointed 
the following twenty-six persons to form the desired Com- 
mittee: The Earl of Selborne (Chairman), the Right Honour- 
able A. J. Balfour, the Right Rev. Bishop Browne, D.D. 
(late Bishop of Bristol), Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., Sir Foster 
Cunliffe, Bart., Sir Lewis Dibdin, D.C.L., the Duke of 
Devonshire, K.G., Mr. Douglas Eyre, the Rev. W. H. Frere, 
D.D., the Rev. H. Gee, D.D., Mr. H. E. Kemp, the Bishop 
of Liverpool, the Rev. J. V. Macmillan, Mr. Albert Mans- 
bridge (Secretary of the Workers’ Education Association), 
the Rev. Canon Masterman, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord 
Parmoor (better known as Sir Charles Cripps), Mr. A. L. 
Smith (Master of Balliol College, Oxford), the Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, the Rev. William Temple, the Rev. F. S. 
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Guy Warman (Principal of St. Aidan’s Theological College), 
Sir Robert Williams, Bart., M.P., and Viscount Wolmer,M.P. 
These, that is to say, form the fersonnel of the Representative 
Church Council at the time when it publishes its Report. 
Originally it included three others, Sir William Anson, since 
dead, and Mr. H. J. Torr and the Hon. Edward Wood, who 
subsequently resigned “ on account of military duties.” At- 
tention is called in the text of this Report to the fact, which no 
one will care to dispute, that the gentlemen who have issued 
it unanimously (save for the reservations on special points by 
three members, the grounds for which they give their re- 
spective Memoranda) “ represent all shades of opinion in the 
Anglican Church.” To the text itself of the Report there are 
added twelve Appendices, three on the Order of Procedure by 
which the scheme recommended is to be brought into effect, 
together with drafts of the Constitution of the Church Coun- 
cil, as it is proposed it should be, and of the Enabling Bill 
for conferring on it statutory powers which it would be neces- 
sary to get through Parliament ; five more containing memor- 
anda on the other Churches of the Anglican Communion, on 
the Established Church of Scotland, as supplying a pre- 
cedent and a model for the desired settlement of relations 
between an Established and yet spiritually independent 
National Church, on the Legal Relations of State to 
Church as they are at present, on the Relations between 
Church and State in past periods of English History; and 
four more on the Fundamental Idea of the Spiritual In- 
dependence of the Church (by the Bishop of Oxford), on 
the Church in its Relation to Lay Feeling as evinced among 
Wage-earners, on Canonical Legislation (by Dr. Frere), and 
a Note on Dr.. Frere’s Note (by Sir Lewis Dibdin), to- 
gether with a final one on the Position of the Incumbent 
of a Parish in relation to the Parochial Church Council— 
which last is contributed by Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Parmoor, 
and the Bishop of Oxford. 

In the volume containing this report there is inserted by 
the publishers a loose sheet which summarizes the provisions 
of the proposed scheme. We may conveniently avail our- 
selves of this summary to call attention to the chief points. 
It begins by emphasizing as the “ essential proposal of the 


~Report ” that “ the Representative Church Council (reformed 


as hereinafter described, and under the title of the Church 
Council) shall receive statutory recognition and be given real 
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legislative powers in Church matters, subject to a Parlia- 
mentary veto.” 

Next follows a section on the Constitution of the Church 
Council. It is to consist as at present of Three Houses, the 
House of Bishops, the House of Clergy, and the House of 
Laymen, but these are to undergo in their composition cer- 
tain modifications to make their representative character more 
distinct. The House of Bishops, indeed, is to remain un- 
altered, and consist as before of the diocesan Archbishops 
and Bishops of the two provinces of Canterbury and York. But 
the House of Clergy of the second order is to suffer a reduc- 
tion of the number of its ex-officio members, and to consist 
of (a) the Archdeacons; (&) two representatives from each 
archdeaconry, elected by all priests, beneficed and unbene- 
ficed, holding office in the archdeaconry ; (c) one representa- 
tive of each Cathedral Chapter, who may be the Dean, or 
any person elected by the Chapter. The effect of this change 
will be to give the majority in the House of Clergy to the 
general body of the parochial clergy instead of to the digni- 
taries among them. It is in the constitution of the House 
of Laymen that the chief modifications are to be made. This 
House is to be elected by a triple process. Every parish, or 
group of parishes, shall elect its parochial Church Council, 
which shall in turn elect representatives to the Ruridecanal 
Conference, and to the Diocesan Conference; and each 
Diocesan Conference elects to the House of Laymen in pro- 
portion to the population of the Diocese. At the root of this 
triple process is the franchise of the present Representative 
Church Council, which is retained. That is to say, the quali- 
fied electors to the Parochial Councils are all persons above 
the age of twenty-one, who are either actual communicants or 
have been baptized and confirmed and hence are admissible 
to Holy Communion, provided they do not belong to any 
religious body not in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land. This provision is very carefully considered with the 
view of avoiding the scandals that, as past experience of 
the Test Acts has shown, are apt to result from making Holy 
Communion a qualifying test. On the other hand, it must not 
escape notice that, though the electors do not need to be 
actual communicants, the elected must be so in all cases. 
“ All representatives, to whatever assembly they are elected, 
must be actual communicants of the Church of England, 
above twenty-one years of age, and of the male sex, except 
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that the representatives on a Parochial Church Council may 
be women.” 

Another provision for the constitution of the House of 
Laymen is not so much recommended as suggested for the 
future consideration of those who will have to work out the 
precise details of the scheme, only a general draft of which 
is outlined by the present Committee. It is that an endea- 
vour should be made to secure the infusion into the House 
of Laymen of a twofold element which, unless expressly pro- 
vided for, might not be obtained. This twofold element con- 
sists of the wage-earning class, defined to be “ the class 
which works for weekly, daily or occasional wages,” and the 
“student class,” defined to be “the large and increasing 
body of young men and young women at Universities and 
University Colleges, and members of the staffs of Universities, 
Colleges, and Schools.” 

There is, in our judgment, [says the Archbishops’ Committee] 
adequate reason for such action as we propose in regard to those 
two classes of Churchmen. Each represents an interest that is 
liable to suffer through a tendency to become separated from 
the main stream of Church life. Not less important, however, 
is the loss to the Church if its deliberative and legislative as- 
semblies are out of touch with the aspirations of the great mass off 
the working class population, or with the developments either 
of knowledge or of thought, and the outlook of the younger 
generation and those in touch with it. 


These reasons are readily intelligible. The Commissioners’ 
proposal is that a certain number of the wage-earning class— 
not less than 5 per cent of the lay members of the Conference 
—should be selected by the Committee of each Diocesan Con- 
ference, and be eligible equally with other members of the 
Diocesan Conference for election to the House of Laymen. 
Whether a similar system of co-option should be employed 
to secure representatives of the student class is by no means 
clearly stated in the Report, but it is a recommendation to 
the Diocesan Conferences that “ they should make provision 
for the representation of Universities, University Colleges, 
and the staffs of Schools situated in the diocese.” 

Such is the proposed character of the Church Council in 
its entirety, and the next question is what is to be the work 
‘ allotted to its various departments. For a reason to be men- 
tioned presently the Report is very sparing in its recom- 
mendations on this head, but it does enter a little into par- 
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ticulars in assigning the functions to be entrusted to the 
Parish Councils. These “should be empowered (@) to arrange 
in conjunction with the incumbent the parochial church bud- 
get, including the various church expenses, the diocesan quota 
or apportionment, the parochial contributions for home and 
foreign missions, and any other branches of church work,and 
arrange for raising the money required,” as well as “ co- 
operate generally with the incumbent in the initiation and 
development of church work both in the parishes and out- 
side”; also (&) to make representations to the Bishop as 
regards the suitability of any person presented to the Bishop 
to be instituted to the incumbency of the parish, as regards 
alterations in services and ornaments, and to “ make com- 
plaint of, and take proceedings against, an incumbent, in 
the same manner as parishioners or inhabitants of a parish 
have or may hereafter have power ’’; (c) to accept and hold 
gifts of property, and to levy a voluntary church rate; (¢@) 
to take over and exercise all the ecclesiastical powers of the 
vestry, and, within limits, of the churchwardens. 

By this outline a sufficient idea is conveyed of the part 
which the Parish Councils are intended to play in the life of 
the Anglican Church, but a further question (the pros and 
cons of which are discussed in three papers, by Lord Hugh 
Cecil, Lord Parmoor, and the Bishop of Oxford, which form 
the Twelfth Appendix), was as to the relation to the Parish 
Council of the incumbent of the parish. Should he be an 
ex-officio member of the Parish Council, and as such its chair- 
man, or should he be altogether excluded from it? The diffi- 
culty was that, if they wished to complain of him, or even take 
action against him, his presence at their meetings as chairman 
would be disturbing, whilst on the other hand if he had no 
place at their meetings, how could they fulfil their office of 
co-operating with him in his parochial work? As a matter 
of fact the Committee has left this point undecided. 

If anyone should feel surprised that no intimation is given 
of the part to be taken in the administration of their Church 
by the members of these several Councils and Conferences, 
together with the Church Council which stands at the summit 
of them all, it should be remembered that the duty of the 
Archbishops’ Committee was to draw out a plan for an or- 
ganized governing body, fitted to carry on the government 
of the Anglican communion in all its departments, which when 
once formed and able to shew its capacity to meet the wants 
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of the Anglican community, and at the same time to satisfy 
the requirements of the State as an Established Church, 
should apply to Parliament for enabling powers and so ac- 
quire a statutory position. Only when this statutory condi- 
tion is at length attained will the time come for the Church 
Council itself to fill up the outline by allotting to each de- 
partment its proper work with the completeness necessary 
for the full requirements of Church life. To take an instance 
which is sure to be in many people’s minds when they peruse 
the text of the Report, it will be then and thus that the re- 
vision or reconstruction of the Church Courts will be taken 
up by the Church Council, and an endeavour made to render 
them more practical, and better adapted to modern Anglican 
sentiment, which grows increasingly resentful of a practice 
under which questions of spiritual jurisdiction and even of 
sound doctrine are decided by secular judges seated in purely 
secular courts and guiding themselves by purely secular 
principles. 

One further provision in the Report reserves to the House 
of Bishops “ matters considered to be the prerogative of their 
order.” “ Nothing,” it is stipulated, “ in this constitution 
nor in any proceeding of the Council can interfere with the 
exercise by the Episcopate of the powers and functions in- 
herent in them,” or “ with the several powers and functions "’ 
of the Convocations. Nor does it “ belong to the functions 
of the Council to issue any statement purporting to declare 
the doctrine of the Church on any question of theology.” 

Subject to these limitations “to pass the Council every 
proposal must receive the assent of each of the three Houses 
sitting together or separately—except in the case of a ques- 
tion relating to the conduct of business which is decided by 
a majority of the whole Council.” 

Such are the main features in the proposed reconstruction 
of the Representative Church Council. Before indicating 
the means by which it is proposed to secure for its action a 
suitable legal status, it will be convenient to explain what 
it is that needs remedy, if the Anglican Church is to be 
allowed to recover, or rather to obtain, a reasonable autonomy 
in the management of her spiritual affairs. Her present ser- 
vitude to the State is due to two fundamental causes which 
_ she has inherited from the anti-clerical action of Henry VIII. 
By the Supremacy Act of 1534 the King was declared to be 
“‘ the only Supreme Head on earth of the Church of England, 
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with full power to visit, reform, etc., all heresies, abuses, 
etc., which by spiritual authority ought to be reformed.” 
From the time when under Queen Elizabeth this royal su- 
premacy was reclaimed, the title was changed from Supreme 
Head to Supreme Governor of this realm, as a more seemly 
designation, but in every other respect the power claimed, as 
embodied in the Act of Parliament, has remained the same 
as under Henry VIII. “ The chief purpose of the Act was 
to exclude foreign jurisdiction and to assert the Supremacy of 
the Crown in all causes as well ecclesiastical as temporal.” 
The Royal Supremacy was mainly exercised by visitations 
superseding for the time being those of Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, by Injunctions and Proclamations treated as having 
binding force, by the Court of High Commission superseding 
the Church Courts, and by Commissions of Review, revising 
cases which but for the intervention of the sovereign had 
been finally decided by those courts. This power, which was 
sufficiently ample in itself, was supplemented by the Submis- 
sion of the Clergy of 1532, which was embodied in 25 Henry 
VIII., cap. 19, and provided that no new canons should be 
made unless the Convocations of the clergy are assembled 
under the King’s writ, the King gives his license for the 
making of canons [which is done by what are called Letters 
of Business], and the canons so made have received the royal 
assent. 

Moreover, “ this extensive power made over to the Crown 
became in due course transformed into a power vested in 
Parliament. The direct intervention of the sovereign in 
Church affairs largely disappeared after 1689. The per- 
sonal monarchy giving way to constitutional government, Par- 
liament became the heir to much of the royal supremacy. It 
might seem that this would mean the community entering 
into more open control of its own Church, with a consequent 
increase in the functions of the laity. But it was not to be 
so. The direct influence of the Church laity upon the govern- 
ment of Church affairs was minimized almost to the point of 
obliteration.” 

This was the inevitable consequence of Parliament ceasing 
to be an assembly of Anglican Churchmen. For, composed as 
it now is, it is, as all will acknowledge, in no sense fitted 
to legislate for that Church, which is thus left without any, 
means of legislating for itself. The Report illustrates the 
bad effect of this, as regarded from the Anglican stand- 
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point, by summarizing historically the effect on ecclesiastical 
legislation from the time of George III. down to the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Some of this legislation 
was, indeed, in the judgment of the Commissioners, bene- 
ficial, but much was harmful, whilst during the last thirty 
years the difficulty has been to procure the passage of any 
Church Bill at all through Parliament, whose time has been 
increasingly absorbed with other business. Yet Church legis- 
lation is found by those who are charged with its clerical 
administration to need many fresh enactments to fit it for 
its present work. 


If the Church of England [writes the Bishop of Oxford in the 
Eighth Appendix] is to claim a liberty of spiritual action similar 
to that exercised by the early Church or such as is suggested in 
the New Testament, it would include at least the following 
points :— 

(1) Liberty of administration such as would admit of the es- 
tablishment of fresh bishoprics, and if necessary of fresh pro- 
vinces, and the reform of the system for representation of the 
clergy and laity in Church Councils or assemblies. 

(2) Either the election of bishops by the laity and clergy of 
the Church, or at least some franker and fuller recognition of 
the right of the Church to refuse a bishop nominated by the 
Crown. 

(3) Liberty to revise doctrinal standards, standards of dis- 
cipline, and rites, and ceremonies. 

(4) Liberty to exercise discipline over its members, determin- 
ing, é.g., questions of orthodoxy in courts of its own, and de- 
termining also who is to be admitted to the sacraments. 


In all these matters (continues Bishop Gore) 


the Church should have full liberty of action, with the under- 
standing that, when it has exercised its legislative or judicial 
power, there must remain with the State a power of revising by 
its own legislature or in its own courts the decision of the 
Church; and that if the State reversed the decision of the Church, 
it would remain for the Church either to submit or to reaffirm 
its decision, and in the latter case to take the consequences, 
either in loss of property or at the last resort in the loss of the 
whole established position of the Church. 


We now come to the Section of the Report which relates 
to the legalizing of the proposed Church Council. This is 
-a part of the subject into which we do not need to go more than 
very summarily. It is noticed, or felt, that at the present time 
the chief difficulty in getting ecclesiastical legislation through 
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Parliament is that of obtaining the time for it. Any Bill 
that is introduced as a private Bill can be blocked, and in 
this case would be sure to be blocked,any single member being 
qualified to do that; whereas it would be rarely possible to 
get one introduced as a Government Bill. On the other hand 
there are precedents for laying a certain class of measures for 
so many days on the Table of the House, on the understanding 
that if not objected to during that interval they obtain i/so 
facto Parliamentary authority. It is hoped that, if the Ang- 
lican Church has sufficiently organized itself as it is now 
endeavouring to do, with an organization in which the popu- 
lar element is adequately represented, the Bills it sends in 
to Parliament might be treated in this way. What the pre- 
sent Committee proposes is that “ any measure passed by the 
Church Council shall lie upon the Tables of both Houses 
of Parliament for forty days.” To assist Parliament in the 
exercise of its powers over ecclesiastical legislation, the es- 
tablishment of a special Committee of the Privy Council is 
recommended, which Committee, after consultation if neces- 
sary with a Committee of the Church Council, is to draft an 
advisory Report to the Crown on any measure presented, 
showing what would be the effect of the measure in question, 
what alterations in existing Acts of Parliament its enactment 
would entail, and whether there is any objection from the 
point of view of the State to its passage. If the report 
should be favourable to the measure, it shall automatically 
be presented for the Royal Assent on the expiry of forty days, 
unless either House of Parliament by resolution direct the 
contrary. If the report be not favourable it shall not be pre- 
sented for the Royal Assent, unless both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by resolution order that it shall so be presented. Any 
measure on receiving the Royal Assent shall acquire the force 
of an Act of Parliament. 

Under this proposed scheme the Archbishops’ Committee 
consider that obstruction through the action of a perverse 
individual or two will become impossible. Only a direct 
vote of either House of Parliament will be able to prevent 
the Church from carrying a measure of reform, and there is no 
reason to suppose that this most legitimate power would be 
exercised capriciously. Accordingly, “ should the recom- 
mendations of the Archbishops’ Committee be enacted, it can 
confidently be predicted that an era of important ecclesiastical 
reform would be inaugurated.” 
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We call attention to this new step on the part of our Ang- 
lican fellow-countrymen to secure for themselves some mea- 
sure of autonomy, because it marks the inauguration of a 
movement the further development of which we as Catholics 
cannot but watch with interest. And, if we add the few 
brief observations which at this stage occur to us, it is in no 
unfriendly spirit. The Anglican clergy of the present age, 
if we take them as a class, are a thoroughly earnest body of 
men, for whose religious zeal and many-sided activity in good 
works we cannot but feel respect and admiration. It is to 
be acknowledged, too, that their present endeavour to free 
themselves from the deadening influence of State legislation, 
which has lain upon them for so long, is well worthy of our 
sympathy. It is also, surely, in accordance with our desires 
for them, since it is in proportion as their Church becomes 
autonomous that it will reveal to them its true nature, and 
enable them to see how far it is able or not to take up a 
position in harmony with the doctrinal system which our Lord 
commanded His Apostles to hand down. We must acknow- 
ledge likewise, so it seems to us, that the provisions of this 
new scheme have been carefully and skilfully drawn up, and 
are capable of meeting their reasonable wishes, if carried into 
effect. 

But will they succeed in obtaining for their new scheme 
the statutory position they are soliciting? That remains to 
to be seen, but at the very least they will have a hard fight 
for it. When once their Enabling Bill is passed the passage 
through Parliament of subsequent ecclesiastical Bills will be 
greatly facilitated. But in this first instance they will have 
to face the full force of the difficulties and obstacles they 
have hitherto experienced when approaching Parliament. The 
demand on Parliamentary time will be unusually serious in the 
case of a Bill of such complexity, especially when it reaches 
the Committee stage, and has to contend with the numerous 
efforts which will be made to engraft on it modifications 
which for the devout among the Anglican body would des- 
troy, or at least grievously impair, its value. Fancy, for 
instance, the opposition which will be aroused in the hearts 
of the private patrons of livings at the prospect of their vested 
right being destroyed or endangered by the right of object- 
ing to their nominees which is to be claimed for the Parochial 
Councils. Fancy, too, the opposition on behalf of the Crown 
which will be aroused by the provision which takes from it 
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the right of appointment to bishoprics and other dignities. 
Lord Melbourne (was it not he?) is supposed, when Prime 
Minister, to. have complained that Bishops died on purpose to 
spite him. But it is doubtful whether either he, or Prime 
Ministers generally, would contemplate with readiness the 
loss of so much valuable patronage. It may be said that 
these are innovations which would not be brought forward 
in the first instance, but subsequently, if at all, and under the 
action of the provisions of the Enabling Act. But the points 
are vital and would have to be brought up sooner or later, 
if a real remedy for the evils of the present system were 
to be attempted, and those likely to suffer from the invasions 
of their interests would scent the danger at once and range 
themselves against an Enabling Act which facilitated future 
assaults upon them. And then there would be the party which 
clamours for Disestablishment and Disendowment, who would 
be sure to use the opportunity to press their demand, or at 
least to fight to the bitter end against a measure which would 
tend to delay the attainment of their ideal. It is true that, 
not altogether without reason, the advocates of the present 
move for autonomy count on the improved feeling towards 
the Anglican clergy of the Nonconformist ministers. The 
latter have learnt to regret instead of to find satisfaction in 
their manifold divisions, and this has impelled them to 
fraternize with rather than to oppose the clergy of the Church, 
who in their turn are drawn to reciprocate the same good 
feelings. But granting that for this reason the Noncon- 
formists may become less eager to deprive the Anglicans 
of their endowments, there are others in the country who are 
working for Disestablishment, as a way to Disendowment, 
which latter is the thing they chiefly care about; for instance, 
the Rationalistic Free Press and the classes that gather round 
this and cause it to have so potent an influence in the country. 
It will be very surprising if these do not use the occasion, if 
the Enabling Bill is brought before Parliament, for setting 
on foot a vigorous Disendowment movement. 

These are perils which it is not likely that the advocates 
of the Church Council movement are overlooking. But even 
if they should prove able to overcome them all, and get their 
Bill safely through Parliament and converted into a Statute 
of the Realm, there is a further peril more intrinsic to the 
state of feeling among their own body which it is impossible 
to ignore. The proposed new system might work fairly well 
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m a communion the members of which are in substantial 
agreement on all questions of fundamental principle, but how 
will it work in view of the very deep cleavage, or rather 
cleavages, of opinion among Anglican Churchmen as they now 
are? It is all very well to claim for the Parochial Councils 
a voice in the appointments of their new incumbents. But 
what use will they make of that voice, if one party among; 
them will not stand a High Churchman, another a Low 
Churchman, while a third insists on a Broad Churchman? And 
what will happen to the parish, if the party which is van- 
quished in this electoral struggle, for such it will eventually 
become, stays away from the ministrations of the unwelcome 
new Vicar? Still more may these controversies wax hot,when it 
is a question not of parochial incumbents but of those nomin- 
ated to bishoprics. And Bishop Gore, as we have seen, looks 
forward to the drawing up of new standards of faith, of dis- 
cipline, of rites and ceremonies, and no doubt the Anglican 
Church in its present state suffers greatly from the lack of 
them. But does anyone suppose that new standards of this 
kind could be drawn up and pressed forward without stirring 
the whole Anglican communion to its very foundations? 

It would be easy to enlarge on these topics, but to do so 
would be beside our present object, which is just to point 
out what appears to us to be the likely tendency of a system 
well conceived indeed in itself, but more calculated to bring 
into prominence the conflicting elements in the Anglican com- 
munion than to cement and promote its unity. 



















































BEFORE A CRUCIFIX 





HAT can I say, here, at Thy Piercéd Feet, 
Bowed down beneath such love, 

What can I do, that may at least be meet 
My gratitude to prove? 

What can I give, I, who have nought of mine 
But sin’s discordant guilt? 

What offer Thee but this red Blood of Thine 
That wantonly I spilt? 








Where can I fly to hide me from the rod, 
But to Thy wounded side? 

There at love’s source, my Saviour and my God, 
In safety to abide. 

What dare I, Lord, for all my weakness plead, 
In spite of copious grace, 

Except that Thou upon the Cross didst bleed 
And suffer in my place? 


What may I hope, in my extreme distress, 
If Thou at last forsake? 

Throw not away the work Thy gentleness 

| So long has sought to make! 





Child of my love, love be thy only rule, 
In sorrow, pain and loss; 
Learn for thyself, teach others in this school; 
Use as support My Cross 
| To aid thee on the upward path to Heaven, 
And thus the promise prove ~ 
That many debts shall ever be forgiven 
To those who greatly love. 


MOTHER ST. JEROME. 














THE SOCIETY OF THE ATONEMENT 


“Who shall find a valiant woman? The price of her is of things brought 
from afar off and from the uttermost coasts.”—/rov. xxxi. I0. 


ligious Orders while they were still in their swaddling 

clothes, one is at a loss to know how they would have 
achieved their glorious destiny had not the white nobility of 
strong, high-souled and utterly unselfish women of vision 
inspired their Founders to rise and cope with the exigencies of 
the moment. The seraphic Francis found a sweet solace 
in the knowledge that the holy Clare was helping to correct 
the abuses of their dissolute age by her profession of poverty 
and penance. Saint Dominic and Saint Benedict have hosts 
of feminine followers who “serve the Lord with gladness 
and come into His presence with singing.”” Even the grave 
Cistercian has inspired a goodly number of heroic women to 
travel to eternity through avenues of perpetual silence 
and by their wonderful hidden life of prayer and abnegation 
ward from the wantons and wastrels of the world much of the 
vengeance of Almighty God. It is not strange, therefore, 
that when the idea of founding a religious Order germinated, 
budded and blossomed in the brain of an erstwhile Protestant 
clergyman, there drifted quietly within his orbit a feminine 
personality of singular force. 

In the careers of those who choose the spiritual life there 
are usually to be found but few matters to interest the man 
or woman of the world. But we know how true is the old 
adage, “ Still waters run deep.” The spiritual life has its 
conquests and its periods of imminent defeat. How those 
who embark on the spiritual conflict are often tried seemingly 
beyond all human power of endurance is a familiar phe- 
nomenon to the student of hagiography. The story of this 
gentle American girl, Miss Lurana White, who hungered after 
mystical things and went out full of yearning to seek shelter 
in a secure harbour from the ever-varying winds of doctrine 
and cross currents of human expedients, and who triumph- 
antly escaped, by God's blessing, from the perils that beset 
her, moves with the vivacity of aromance. Though the mem- 
bers of the three Congregations of the “ Society of the Atone- 
ment ” are now devout and faithful children of the Successor 


R ECALLING the vicissitudes of most of the great re- 
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of Peter, yet it is not in the One True Fold that we must look 
for the beginnings of the Institute, but in the Anglican body, 
known in America as the Protestant Episcopal Church; that 
Church which has led so many of her children along the way 
of Catholic faith and practice, only to fade from their sight 
as they approached closer to the true mother of their souls, 
“ the City set upon a hill.”” A short account of the origin of 
this Society and its present position may be of interest ta 
British readers. 

The Rev. Lewis J. Wattson, while Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Kingston, New York, finding the commonplace 
routine of his clerical duties an insufficient outlet for his zeal, 
decided to found a missionary religious Order for his de- 
nomination. Resigning his cure he accepted a call to Omaha 
as a preacher for the “ Associate Mission.”” Connected with 
this proselytizing enterprise was one of those little bands of 
pious women who labour in Anglican Dioceses as Sisters, 
without any fixed Rule. One there was among them, however, 
who in the midst of religious doubts felt urged to a higher 
life. The Rev. Mr. Wattson, who was then acting as her 
Spiritual Director, perceived at once that the abilities of this 
young lady would be of great value in the work he was con- 
templating, the foundation of an Order which was to labour 
for the unity of Christians and offer its prayers and good 
works as a propitiatory sacrifice for the sin of the Reforma- 
tion, and which, therefore, he intended to call “ The Society 
of the Atonement.”’ Sister Lurana White, the lady in ques- 
tion, eagerly fell in with his project, and in order to qualify 
herself as director of the affairs of the Second Congregation, 
which she was to found, she spent a year in training under 
the Anglican Sisters of Bethany at Lloyd’s Square, London. 
Before returning home, Sister Lurana, out of devotion to the 
seraphic Francis, made a pilgrimage to Assisi, and returned 
home so impressed by his ideal of holy poverty that she re- 
solved to make its salutary influence known and appreciated 
among the people of her own faith. Her Spiritual Director 
shared her pious enthusiasm. Unfortunately, the Rev. W. S. 
Howard, head of the Associate Mission in succession to the 
Rev. Lewis J. Wattson, opposed the invocation of Saints as 
un-Anglican. The sympathy of the two founders with 
various other Catholic beliefs and customs caused other dis- 
putes with their former associates, and delayed for many 
months the consummation of their hopes. At length the 
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trustees of St. John’s Church at Graymoor, a suburb of Gar- 
rison, New York, agreed to provide Sister Lurana, and the 
other Diocesan Sisters who should decide to join her, with 
a dwelling-place until a suitable convent could be erected. 
In Chapter VI. of Zhe Origin and History of the Society of 
the Atonement we read this touching paragraph: 


On the morning of December 15, 1898, the Octave cf the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, Sister Lurana left her home 
at Warwick, accompanied only by a poor girl, a god-child of 
hers, and set out to make the foundation of the Sisters of the 
Atonement at Graymoor. The snow lay deep upon the ground 
that day and it was a cold and cheerless reception which awaited 
the Mother Foundress when she reached her destination. The 
convent gro tem. which the good God had provided was a farm 
cottage called ‘Diamond House,” said to be more than a cen- 
tury old. It had never received even so much as a single coat 
of paint. In many places the icy winds penetrated the crevices. 
No bright fire burned upon the hearth, nor were there the smiling 
faces of friends to bid her welcome. The weather was freez- 
ing cold, and the place was as desolate as an Arctic waste. With 
her own hands, accustomed so long to the refinements of a luxur- 
ious home, she prepared the fires, and set to work, first of all, ta 
fit up a little oratory with the few furnishings she had brought 
with her. The first bread eaten in the temporary convent was a 
loaf giver. to the Sister by a poor woman in Warwick just as she 
was leaving. The west wing of the house was occupied by a 
Protestant working man and his wife and two children, and these 
were the only neighbors within a radius of half a mile. Never- 
theless, in all this Sister Lurana saw only the service of the 
Lady of Poverty, and she rejoiced in her heart and magnified 
God. 


The “ Society of the Atonement ”’ having made this be- 
ginning, Mr. Wattson, in his turn, sought experience of re- 
ligious life at the Anglican Monastery at Westminster, Mo., 
the novitiate of the Order of the Holy Cross, an Episcopal 
body which closely imitates the Dominicans. Thus the first 
Christmas of the Mother Foundress and the few aspirants 
who had come on to try their vocation in her Community at 
Graymoor was made even more cheerless by the absence of 
her guide. What a contrast it was to her Christmas of just 
one year back in the brilliantly lighted Convent Chapel of 
the Sisters of Bethany in London! Nevertheless, to the 
courageous Mother Lurana kneeling in her lonely chapel at 
midnight Mass, which she believed repeated the miracle of 
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Christ’s Birth, the scene was beautiful beyond words. Her 
fervour carried her over the weary beginnings, characterized 
as they were by disappointment, loneliness, and what was 
practically destitution. The little Graymoor church, which 
has since come to be regarded as a modern “ Portiuncula,” 
was originally a “ union chapel ” where ministers of various 
denominations held services occasionally for those of their 
persuasion living in the neighbourhood. It had long been 
abandoned when two charitably inclined ladies from New 
York restored the interior and made it over to the Mother 
Foundress. The intense cold experienced that winter made 
the building of a convent imperative. The New York ladies 
raised $500 towards the fund, and made known their purpose 
of passing the title to the church and its small fringe of 
ground to the Society. Although the legal transfer of the 
property never took place, all parties concerned acquiesced 
when the Mother invested a small legacy which had just been 
left her in the erection of St. Francis’ House near the chapel. 
The corner-stone of the convent was laid on St. John Baptist’s 
Day, June 24, 1899; a day of triumph for the patient and 
trustful Foundress. She knew that they who seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice will have food, raiment, 
shelter, and all that is needful freely added unto them. And 
so, on that glad day, she doubtless murmured, “ Wil nisi Ze, 
Domine!” now the motto of her Sisterhood. 

On St. Francis’ Day, 1899, the little convent was dedicated 
by the Right Rev. Leighton Coleman, D.D., assisted by the 
Rev. William H. Davis, the retiring chaplain, and the Rev. 
Lewis T. Wattson, who had secured his canonical transfer 
from the Diocese of Omaha to the Diocese of Delaware, and 
was now ready to assume his duties as Spiritual Director of 
the Community. In a poor little shed, once a carpenter’s 
shop, the Founder of the Society spent his first winter at 
Graymoor, assuming the brown habit, which was to be the 
garb of his Order, on St. Paul’s Day, 1899. Miss Mary 
Buxton, a shipboard acquaintance of the Rev. Mother’s, while 
visiting St. Francis’ House, learned that the adjoining pro- 
perty, some twenty-four acres in extent, could be purchased 
for $300, and with the assistance of her sister and brother- 
in-law, Dr. and Mrs. John Taylor, of Birmingham, England, 
she was able to supply the purchase price to the Graymoor 
Friar. Real estate values thereabouts have jumped consider- 
ably since then, for when the Sisters purchased a tract of less 
VOL. CXXVIII. I 
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than ten acres adjoining their convent five years ago, they 
were compelled to pay $5,500 for it. The Mount of the 
Atonement was legally made the property of the Society on 
Ascension Day, and the Friary ground was broken on Our 
Lady’s Nativity in 1900. A little band of lay-Associates had 
quietly sprung into being, and thus at last the joint Founders 
had the happiness of seeing their three Congregations ac- 
tually ix esse. 

God effects great things by means of great trials—great 
trials meant to produce great humility. In the lean years 
that followed, the Graymoor “ Franciscans ” had ample op- 
portunity to study Jesus Christ and Him Crucified. The odds 
against the Society were tremendous, yet from its very infancy 
it valiantly strove to emulate the monastic ideal in itself, 
and to labour Christ-like for the poor and the outcast ; indeed, 
one of the good Sisters actually died from the effects of ex- 
posure sustained while on an errand of mercy. To compli- 
cate matters, the theological beliefs of the joint Founders 
gradually underwent some astonishing changes. While ac- 
cepting firmly the validity of his Anglican Orders, Mr. 
Wattson, who after his Profession became known as the Rev. 
Paul James Francis, S.A., believed also in the Infallibility 
of the Pope. He clung to the illogical “ Branch Theory ” 
of the Church. No Catholic Sodality ever paid deeper vener- 
ation to the Blessed Virgin Mary than did these zealous Pro- 
testants, and one of Mother Lurana’s enterprises was the 
editing of a tiny magazine entitled Rose Leaves from Our 
Ladys Garden at Graymoor, organ of the “ Rosary League 
of the Atonement.” Father Paul on his side strove to confirm 
his position by establishing a monthly magazine, 7e Lamp, 
in advocacy of the corporate reunion of the Anglican Church 
with the Apostolic See of Rome. As a result of these activi- 
ties practically every pulpit in the Episcopal Church was 
closed to him, and he became a sort of ecclesiastical pariah. 
Mother Lurana, whose views were perfectly in accord with 
those of Father Paul, also felt this ostracism. The Graymoor 
enterprise was no longer in favour with the prim Episcopal 
churchmen and church women, and an era of unprecedented 
privation began. The larder was almost empty, services were 
conducted before long rows of empty benches, and the situa- 
tion was enough to try the courage of the bravest. The 
situation provoked deeper reflection, and this with God’s grace 
had the inevitable result. The little Society of the Atone- 
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ment submitted as a body to Rome in October, 1910. The 
story of Anglicanism since the beginning of the Oxford Move- 
ment in 1833 has been full of such results. 

That a Religious Institute, comprising a Community of 
Friars, another of Sisters, and still another of Secular Ter- 
tiaries, could have existed for ten years in the Episcopal 
Church, all this time holding the Catholic Faith in its entirety, 
was, nevertheless, a unique development of the Movement, 
especially as this was done not in secret but openly, and with 
a monthly magazine boldly proclaiming the fact to the world. 
Happily, it is no longer unique. Some three years ago, as is 
well known, similar Anglican religious communities in Eng- 
land, larger indeed in numbers than the Society of the Atone- 
ment, have followed its example. We refer of course to the 
Benedictine Monks of Caldey and the Benedictine Nuns of 
Milford Haven, South Wales. Those who have followed the 
discussion of the Movement in this Review! will be aware 
of the vigour of the new Pro-Roman party which now exists 
in the Church of England and which has had these remark- 
able results. 

Submission to Rome has meant growth and expansion to all 
three Congregations of the Society of the Atonement, whose 
members now belong to the Third Order of St. Francis. When 
His Holiness Pope Pius X. took the Institute under his care 
as Shepherd of Christ's sheep, its three-fold mission was de- 
fined to be: First, to labour for the reconciliation of sinners 
unto God, through the Precious Blood of the Atonement; 
second, to pray and work for the return of Anglicans and other 
non-Catholics to the unity of the Catholic Church; third, the 
conversion of the heathen. It is too early in the life of the 
Society to show much work actually accomplished on these 
lines. It has taken the past five years to lay foundations, 
always a slow and tedious work requiring great patience and 
even greater wisdom, besides the spiritual equipment of the 
Apostle. Its members have a strong faith that the Society of 
the Atonement, as an off-shoot of the fruitful Franciscan 
stock, is predestined by God to grow and flourish in the 
garden of His Church. Many tender associations have al- 
ready endeared them to their home in the Irving country 
amidst the highlands of the Hudson. 

1 See especially, Anglican Points of View, by A. H. Nankivell, April, 1913; High 
Churchism v. Ritualism, by S. F. Darwin Fox, March, 1914; The Kikuyu Statement, 
by S. F. Smith, S.J., June, 1915. 
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A more perfect environment for the pursuit of the spiritual 
life could scarcely be imagined. Graymoor is picturesque 
and beautiful, with wide and bright horizons, quict without 
being sombre or sad. There is rest there, rest that is neither 
torpor nor idleness. When the bell in the massive tower 
summons the Religious to prayer, its music reverberates for 
miles through the valley, making the quiet pregnant with 
spiritual meaning. And high ambitions are fostered there. 
Eventually, when the Novices at the Friary have been or- 
dained, a picked band of Sisters will accompany them to 
plant the seed of the Atonement in far-off China. In the 
meanwhile, they are doing miracles of prayerful charity by 
means of their Perpetual Novena to Our Lady. Kneeling 
in the little Chapel of Our Lady of the Angels, at the centre 
of reality and force, with the movements of their will and 
lips, these nuns, like the rest of the Church contemplative, 
are controlling spiritual destinies for eternity. Prodigal 
daughters of Holy Mother Church, they have come through 
much tribulation to rest in the end of all longing, in the 
Sanctifier of all pain. It has seemed to some observers that 
the rewards of the mystical life are already theirs. 

Several curious happenings at Graymoor before the Com- 
munity had joined the true Church are worthy of notice, if 
only to show that external obstacles were not the only ones 
which had to be overcome in that spiritual progress. With 
the publication in 7#e Zamp for October 15, 1914, of an 
account of these psychic phenomena, public interest became 
focussed on the infant Society of the Atonement. In such 
cases, cautious minds, pending an official declaration of the 
Church, always assume that a natural explanation can be 
found to explain extraordinary manifestations. So much is 
now known of various abnormal psychological experiences, 
hallucinations, hysteria, auto-suggestion, hypnotism, etc., that 
it is only prudent to withhold belief in supernatural interven- 
tion until all other hypotheses have been proved insufficient. 
Particularly is this true when there is question of strange 
spiritual experiences. A great deal of the spiritual direc- 
tor’s work, as may be read in any Catholic treatise on 
Mysticism, consists in detecting the illusions to which fervent 
souls are liable. It seems, then, to us that, quite apart from 
their intrinsic improbability, the phenomena at Graymoor may 
be rationally explained as dream-hallucinations occurring 
during momentary sleep, vivid impressions on the inner con- 
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sciousness which appealed to their subjects as strongly as 
if they were really objective. Technically, hallucinations lie 
between illusions and delusions as modes of deception. They 
are mental occurrences arising from the renewed excitation 
of a previous sensory impression stored in consciousness. 
Psychologists believe that this is due to a reversal of the ner- 
vous process by which a sensation reaches the brain; the ex- 
ternal object stimulates the sense; the sensation is conveyed 
to the brain by the nerves and causes a perception; this is 
detained in the sub-conscious memory and when very vividly 
reawakened causes impulses to travel backward along the 
nerve to the periphery with the production of a feeling very 
like sensation. Some years ago, the following question was 
put to 17,000 persons, mostly residents of Great Britain, 
at the instance of the Congress of Experimental Psychology: 
“Have you ever, when believing yourself to be completely 
awake, had a vivid impression of seeing or being touched by 
living beings or inanimate objects, or of hearing a voice, 
which impression, so far as you could discover, was not due 
to any external physical cause?” The answers showed that 
665 out of 8,372 men and 1,029 out of 8,628 women had 
experienced a sensory hallucination at some time in their lives. 

In the early history of an institution like that under notice, 
when each member was in a spiritually exalted state and in 
constant preoccupation with supernatural realities, we should 
expect manifestations such as these recorded. There is the 
story of four majestic angels who appeared to a Novice at 
prayer; there is the story of Our Lord and His Blessed 
Mother appearing to a small boy in the chapel; there is the 
story of the lost horse whose thirst was miraculously slaked ; 
and the story of the Jewish tramp who looked so much like the 
pictures of Christ that the good Sisters forbore asking him 
to fill some pails with water from the well in payment for the 
meal they gave, only to find on his departure that the pails 
were full to the brim; there is the story, too, of the Novice 
Master at the Friary who while at Office was impelled by 
physio-psychic vibrations to go to the telephone, whereupon 
he learned that the convent was on fire and would be des- 
troyed unless the Friars came to the rescue forthwith; and 
so on. The Graymoor apparitions, as we have said, hap- 
pened while the Society was yet Protestant; moreover, they 
were experienced by persons of no great culture or discern- 
ment. It is the former rather than the latter fact that con- 
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vinces the Catholic of their natural origin. God does not 
work wonders in order to confirm persons in heresy: He could 
not, for instance, permit miraculous manifestations to occur 
in regard to the Anglican Sacrament, or in regard to any 
other devotion which would have the effect of persuading 
the observers that the Anglican Church was the true Church. 
But this was the general character and nature effect of these 
Graymoor wonders. The Blessed Virgin is alleged to have 
appeared to a child at the moment when the ostensorium was 
raised aloft during an Anglican Benediction service. There 
were no revelations such as St. Paul received to warn the re- 
cipients that they were in error. To all appearances, the 
“ Branch Theory ” had gained credence in Heaven! 

On the other hand, one of the supposedly inexplicable 
events has given rise to a calumny against the Sisterhood 
which we take pleasure in refuting. Sister Amelia, believing 
that she had been favoured by a visit from Our Lady, said in 
a deposition: 

One night in February, 1901, I was awakened after I had 
been in my bed a short time. At first I thought I had been 
called by the house caller, but when I opened my eyes the cell was 
light (but not daylight), and in the opposite corner stood a most 
beautiful lady. She had on a blue tunic and red mantle, in 
her left hand she had a heart which she was holding towards me. 
My first thought was, “I was dreaming,” but when she disap- 
peared the cell was in darkness and I lay awake some time, 
but feeling sure it was Our Lady who had come to show me she 
loved me and that I was to love her more. I had never seen her 
represented as I saw her that night, nor have I seen her since, and 
have always been looking for a card or painting of her like it. 


This and the other alleged apparitions caused special devo- 
tions to be instituted in honour of the Mother of God under the 
title of Our Lady of the Atonement. But a calumnious report 
was spread that the Sisters, jealous of the success of the devo- 
tions in honour of St. Anthony conducted by the Friars, in- 
vented the occurrences described in order to create a source of 
revenue for their house through Novenas. This is a common 
charge in anti-clerical circles everywhere. In this case it is 
disproved by the facts. Whatever the status of the Graymoor 
phenomena may be, the devotion of the Sisters to Our Lady 
was too genuine to have originated in guile. The Sister 
whose deposition we have given above, for instance, is a 
woman of high purposes and indubitable zeal and beyond 
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question sincere in the matter of her vision. Prescinding 
from scientific considerations of the nature of these phe- 
nomena, the systematic devotions in honour of Mary in the 
Blood of the Atonement which are their outgrowth, have 
nothing extravagant or un-Catholic about them. 

There was never a time, perhaps, bigger with spiritual 
promise than the present, nor more strenuously eager to liber- 
ate the human spirit for its next step forward in the arduous 
and inspiring journey toward perfection and happiness. Never 
before have the conditions of life cried out for self-sacrificing 
souls to administer to the woes of the world. The cause en- 
lists the best work of the best workers against just such odds 
as have always confronted radical effort, but with less stub- 
born resistance than in duller days. People are breaking 
down under the tyranny of material possessions. There was 
never a time when woman's intelligence was so eager and so 
inspirational. Many of the most important messages to-day 
must be delivered by women. In Europe there can be 
scarcely any alternative in view of the war. Women do not 
analyze, they realize, and thus a vista of limitless possibilities 
unfolds itself in which feminine influence is destined to be- 
come more and more potent. And in this spiritual reawaken- 
ing the religious life will have a more poignant appeal for 
Catholic maidenhood than ever before, a circumstance which 
will make the sphere of woman’s power correspondingly 
greater, for “ to serve Him is to reign.”” The missionary band 
is the corner-stone of the Church, the vanguard of Christianity 
and of civilization in its true sense. As a human mother 
brings a child to her husband, the father, so the mystic 
motherhood of holy nuns is bringing the world to God, the 
Father, and in the desperate battle against the old Dragon, 
the powers of darkness, of worldliness and of unbelief, the 
standard of the Atonement will, we trust, rally round it many 
zealous recruits, for, as Cardinal Farley said of the Institute 
at the end of his last episcopal visitation, “ Verily, this is 
the House of God and the Gate of Heaven!” 


HUGH ANTHONY ALLEN. 











THE GARDENER’S STORY 


ATHER LIEGH was that vara avis among priests, the 

possessor of a comfortable private income ; when, after 

years of hard work in various corners of the diocese, he 
at length settled down to end his days in charge of a couple 
of hundred souls in a remote country town and had replaced 
the iron building hitherto in use by a perfectly equipped 
Gothic edifice of his own design, he felt that he was at last 
entitled to indulge a long repressed desire to cultivate roses. 
And so, in a little while, the Presbytery garden became a thing 
of beauty, the delight and pride of its owner’s heart, and the 
admiration of the whole neighbourhood. 

The young Benedictine, who had undertaken to spend part 
of his holiday doing duty for his old friend during the first 
week’s leave he had allowed himself after the establishment 
of the Gothic church and the roses, was captivated by the 
first glimpse of the garden, as he stepped out of the house 
after breakfast one July morning. In sheer delight he drank 
in the sweetness of the air and stood still to look at the arches, 
laden with clusters of crimson and white, and at the Standards 
towering in a rivalry of colour and fragrance above the car- 
pet of Dwarfs. 

His contemplation was suddenly interrupted by the voice 
of the old gardener who had silently approached across the 
lawn. 

A reputation for gossip had already preceded Mr. Mitchell, 
and so, after returning his salutation, Father Laurence at- 
tempted a return to the roses . . . but the old man was not 
so easily put off; with one rather muddy boot resting on his 
spade, he settled himself for a chat. 

“Ay, . . .” he remarked complacently, “ they be fine this 
year. Them Ramblers ‘ud take some beatin’, same as that 
there William Allen. Glory de Dijon ain’t done so well for 
many a long year. Come to think of it now, I ain’t seen a finer 
show since I left Great Rickenden. That’s my ’ome, Great 
Rickenden. Ever bin there, Sir?” ; 

Father Laurence looked up with more interest. 

“‘ Great Rickenden,” he repeated. “ Yes, I have been there 
once or twice; and I think I remember the roses too, but it 
was a long time ago. . .” 
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“Indeed, an’ I ain’t surprised if you do, Sir, for there 
ain't no place for roses like Great Rickenden . . . it’s the 
soil. 

“ There was a gentleman what came to them parts, a pro- 
fessor "e were, an’ ’e wrote books about Great Rickenden. I 
knew ‘im well, for ’e used to ‘ave many a chat with me. I 
were up at Major ‘Arold’s place then, maybe you knew ‘im, 
Sir?” 

The priest smiled slightly. 

“I think I met him a few times, . . .”’ he assented. 

“The ole professor were a sort of uncle to Mrs. ’Arold. 
Many a time ’e’d be out in the garden afore any of them was 
about lookin’ for grubs an’ things, ’e said. ‘E didn’t find 
much on my roses, anyway. Well, ’e told me one day that 
‘e’d found out why that soil were so good, an’ Mr. Mitchell, 
‘e says, I’m writin’ a book about it, what’s more. Seeing’ 
as ‘ow I was interested, ’e says ’e didn’t mind tellin’ me ‘ow 
it were. It were a chemical, ’e says, that were only found in 
them parts . . . in the soil, ’e says; an’ it’s my belief, Mr. 
Mitchell, ’e says, that that there chemical comes from the 
ruins of ole Rickenden Priory, what was built on this very 
garden. In the ‘istory of Great Rickenden, ’e says, ye can 
read ‘ow the monks brought stone from furrin parts, Spain or 
France, I don’t rightly remember which, . . . to build the 
Priory; it were a soft sort of stone, an’ when the place went 
to ruins an’ got buried bit by bit, like, the stone just crumbled 
up an’ mixed with the earth, an’ the chemicals that were in it 
did likewise, so to speak, an’ that, Mr. Mitchell, says the ole 
gentleman, is what makes your roses so fine.” 

“That’s very interesting, . . .”” said Father Laurence, 


contemplating the depths of a Malmaison. “ And so there 
was a Priory there, you say? 4 
“Ay, . . . there’s a ‘ole chapter in the ‘istory of Great 


Rickenden about that there Priory. Time was, when them 
that ’adn’t bin there, wasn’t thought much of. Kings was 
buried there, an’ folks came from all over the country to see 
it. There was a statchue of the Virgin there what was said 
to work mirycles, . . . in pertickler for them that was crazy 
. they'd only jest got to go an’ look at that there statchue 
an’ they was as sensible as you an’ me.” 
“ Very likely . . . I’ve heard of that kind of thing be- 
fore, . . .”’ commented the priest. 


“ Indeed, ‘ave you, Sir? . . .” Polite interest scarcely 
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veiled the slightly incredulous tone of Mr. Mitchell’s voice, 
and, as though fearful of further comment which might in- 
terrupt the thread of his narrative, he hastily resumed: 

** An’ they said, what's more, that all along of the pride 
Great Rickenden took in that statchue in years gone by, ne’er 
a one of the natives ever went daft. . . ’Ow it worked out 
beats me ‘oller to say, but there it was. There was a sayin’ 
in the county that ‘ The right man always comes from Ricken- 
den’ . . . they was that sensible.” 

“I’ve heard that too, . . .”” murmured Father Laurence, 
but this time the old man disregarded the interruption. 

“I remember when I was a lad all the folks was a talkin’ 
about an ole fellow by the name of Joe Stevens, who’d gone 
clean out of ’is ead one mornin’ an’ ‘is missus found ’im sayin’ 
chuck-chuck-chuck to the pigs an’ a feedin’ ’em with corn. 

“Well, ole Joe ’e’d bin in Rickenden ever since any one 
could remember, so they all thought ’e were a native an’ ’ow 
"e come to go silly none of ’°em could make out. They was 
that uneasy about it at last someone bribed young Bob Miller 
to break into the ’ouse one night an’ ’ave a look at the Stevens’ 
Bible, an’ sure enough when ’e did, ’e found out that ole Joe 
’adn’t bin born in Rickenden arter all, an’ then ’is missus let 
out that ’e’d only pretended ’e were so’s ’e’d ’ave a chance of 
gettin’ the Rickenden Natives Annuity when ’e were ninety. 

. They was long lived in Rickenden too, I can tell ye. 
Arter that folks was more sure than ever that it was all true 
about the statchue, for the ’istory said as ’ow it were the monks 
what ‘ad begun the Annuity, an’ of course it weren't likely 
they’d let “emselves be cheated by an ole miser from the 
next county, like ole Joe Stevens. . .” 

“I should think not, . . .” murmured Father Laurence, 
and then he suddenly choked. 

“ Anyways,” continued Mr. Mitchell thoughtfully, “ years 
arter that, an’ the last summer I were up at Major ’Arold’s 
place, a quare thing ‘appened. There'd bin a gale one night, 
more like March than June, an’ it were fair ’eartbreakin’ to 
see that garden next mornin’; . . . worst of all was a great 
apple-tree that ’ad stood at the end of the lawn, same as that 
there arch might be, for ’undreds of years, I should reckon. 
The Major ‘ud ’ave ’ad it down many a time, but Mrs.’Arold 
she wouldn’t ‘ave it touched. Well, that mornin’ the ole tree 
was down, right slap across a bed of roses, an’ its ole roots 
torn up an’ wavin’ in the air near as big as its branches used - 
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to be. As I stood there a lookin’ at the roses an’ a wonderin’ 
what the Major ’ud say, the ole gentleman ‘isself comes along 
with ‘is young imp of a nephew to see the damage. 9 

The violent fit of coughing which seized the priest at this 
juncture disconcerted the gardener no more than to cause 
him to continue his narrative in a rather louder tone. 

“ As I was sayin’, the ole gentleman comes along an’ looks 
at the tree. ‘ It’s down at last, Mitchell,’ he says. ‘An’ a 
good thing too. It always was in the way,’ ’e says. An’ 
then Master Dick, ’e says, peerin’ down into the ’ole where the 
roots ‘ad bin. ‘ What’s down there, Mitchell?’ ’e says. 

“ T looked, an’ the Major looked, an’ we could see nothin’, 
an’ then Master Dick got wild an’ said we was a pair of ole 
fools or summat. . . ’E always was disrespectful was Master 
Dick. . . An’ ’e scrambled down in the mud ’angin’ on to 
the roots of the ole tree, an’ there, sure enough, right at the 
bottom, stickin’ out of the mud, was a figger of some sort, 
tho’ no wonder we ’adn’t seen it, seein’ as ‘ow it were all over 
mud an’ as black as your ‘at. 

““ Master Dick, ’e were that excited, 'e started rubbin’ the 
mud off with ’is ‘ands, an’ then ’e began to whistle. . . 

“* By gum,’ ’e says, ‘it’s the goddess ’erself!’ Then I 
twigged what ‘e meant, an’ so did ‘is uncle, for 'e stuck ‘is 
glass in ’is eye an’ ’e says: 

“* By Jove! . . . So itis!’ An’ we stood starin’ while 
Master Dick ’eld the statchue out as fur as ’e could. . . An’ 
it seemed ’eavy, tho’ it weren't no more than an arm’s length. 

“*°’And it up ‘ere, Dick,’ says the Major. But Master 
Dick ’e just laughed. 

““* Not me,’ ’e says. ‘ Findin’s keepin’. The Lady’s mine. 
I'll ‘ave to be a monk,’ ’e says, ‘an’ set ‘er up in a shrine 
again,’ ’e says laughin’, . . . an’ with that, off 'e marches 
into the ‘ouse, with ’is uncle after ‘im a callin’ ‘im names.” 

An exquisite bud of Marechal Niel appeared to possess an 
intense fascination for Father Laurence; his head was bent 
low in a minute examination of the curve of its opening 
leaves. 

“That was an extraordinary find, . he remarked, 
when Mr. Mitchell at length paused to take breath. “ And 
what became of the statue?” 

The gardener shook his head thoughtfully. 

“That I can’t rightly say, Sir. . . . It were up at the 
‘ouse for some time, an’ then when people got to ‘ear about 
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it bein’ found they all wanted to ’ave a look at it. Mrs. ‘Arold 
she wouldn’t ‘ave "em comin’ into the ‘ouse with their boots 
on er best carpets . . . (Probably a suddenly discovered 
flaw in the bud was the cause of the unmistakable grunt 
Father Laurence gave at that juncture. . .), an’ so the Major 
‘ad it put up in the coach-’ouse. Pretty near all Rickenden 
came to that coach-’ouse for days arter that, an’ a fine time 
I ‘ad of it rollin’ the path again when they’d done trampin’ 
back’ards an’ for’ards.”’ 

‘“* And were there no more miracles?” asked the priest. 

Just then the garden gate clicked open and a boy appeared 
laboriously pushing a heavily-laden wheelbarrow ; a decided 
rut in the gravel marked the track of his zig-zag advance, 
and with an indignant “ Hi, you there! .. .’’ Mr. Mitchell 
started off to intercept further damage. He shook his head 
solemnly as he went down the path. 

“T never ‘eard tell o’ none, Sir,” he answered. ‘ Them 
sort of things don’t ’appen much now-a-days, I reckon. . .” 


A few days later as Father Laurence hurried down the gar- 
den path, thinking to himself that he had just nice time to 
catch the 10.15, Mr.Mitchell’s grey head suddenly appeared 
above a hedge, and in a parting salute, an earth-stained hand 
touched the brim of his ancient straw hat. 

““Mornin’, Sir, . . . ‘ope you'll ‘ave a pleasant journey, 
Sir.” 

Father Laurence waved the Daily Telegraph in an answer- 
ing salute: 

“ Thanks very much. . . Good-bye. Andoh,Isay . 
Mitchell, next time you tell the story of Great Rickenden you 
can add that the statue has a bran new shrine after all, . . . 
and you can say, too, that it did work at least one miracle. 
Good-bye!” 

Mr. Mitchell drew himself up as straight as his stiff back 
would allow and stared hard. . . Then he came round the 
hedge and hurried to the gate, from whence he caught a last 
glimpse of Father Laurence’s long legs disappearing round 
the corner of the road leading to the station. 

Then he let his spade fall with a ring on the gravel path 


. and folded his arms. 


“Well, I’m blessed!" he ejaculated, “if it ain’t young 
Master Dick ‘isself! . . .” 


LUCY M. CURD. 
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II. MORE IMPOSSIBLE POETS. 


™ ORE,” that is to say, in quantity, for so far as 
quality is concerned, it might seem difficult to 
excel those already laid under contribution: yet 
I am not without hope that in the further selection now to be 
offered will be found material at least equal to any already 
produced. 

Mr. Reuben William Brown, for example, runs Mr. Laur- 
ence very close as a master of narrative—in fact, were I in 
the position of Paris, I should find it difficult to decide 
which of them should receive the apple. I am happy 
in possessing two “ review ” copies of his work, Zhe Vicar's 
Dream and other Poems, each of which contains a note, ob- 
viously in the author’s hand, describing himself as “a new 
young poet aged 19!” Here we have a Preface in the best 
style—only a portrait is needed to complete the attractions 
of the work. Mr. Brown tells us—we should indeed have 
suspected it without his assurance—that he is not, “ to use 
the phrase of the late Dr. Johnson, ‘a man of letters ’,” and 
that we “ therefore must not expect such an elegance as that 
which marks the versification of a Pope or the recent Lord 
Tennyson,” nor “ the sublime towerings of a Milton,’’ nor 
has he been “ very studious in attaining a pure and classical 
diction.”” But although thus ranking himself among the 
humbler poets, it is clear that Mr. Brown’s songs gushed from 
his heart, and the qualities manifested in “ The Vicar’s 
Dream ” are such as neither study nor letters can impart. 
“The Vicar’s Dream ” is modelled both in manner and modi/ 
on Thomas Hood’s “ Dream of Eugene Aram”; but Hood 
never wrote anything like this: 


He rose again and walked away 
From ‘neath the aged oak : 

And then he muttered out a hymn: 
Then to himself he spoke : 

And then he had a nasty cough, 
As though about to choke. 


The person thus unpleasantly affected was the Vicar (in his 
dream, be it remembered), who proceeded to say: 
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My mind seems all upon the whirl, 
Just like a water-mill, 

Which puts me in the greatest pain, 
And gives me such a chill, 

I scarce can walk beneath my weight 
I feel so very ill. 


The Vicar’s discomfort arose from the fact that he had mur- 
dered “a bright young man”: 


And then I struck him on the head 
With all my blesséd might, 

At which he fell upon the ground 
And rolled o’er to my right. 


The young man, who not unnaturally resented this treatment, 
sprang on the Vicar “ with a growl,” “ pounced upon him 
like a wolf,” and “ bashed and smashed him to the ground.” 
But the Vicar “ with a great enormous stone,” 


Smashed his head and broke it in 
In all the foulest play 


and then “ struck at him with much force ” and “a shining 
knife,” after which he buried his victim “ upon the peak of a 
most awful cliff,” and proceeded 


Across some nice green fields 
Where sweetly sang the larks: 
And then along a smooth footpath 
Where men were drawing sharks— 


Surely an odd employment! Then “the D—” appeared to 
the Vicar—apparently somewhat puzzled at his conduct, as 
Mr. Brown tells us that “ the demon scratched his head— 
and plunged with him below”; at which he “ woke from 
out [his] sleep.” 

The Vicar died shortly afterwards, and flew to Heaven 
‘“‘ wrapped in an angel's shroud ”: the boy in due time fol- 
lowed him: 


He lived a rare and prime old age : 
A century and four ; 

And then he died an honoured man 
As life would not endure, 

And went to glories up above 
Through that one opened door, 


Where he “ reigns in peace,” having apparently renewed his 
acquaintance with the Vicar. 
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Another candidate for the narrative prize is Mr. Francis 
Temple, among whose Gathered Leaves is “ Love in a Cot- 
tage,”’ which begins: 

Sir Charles, so stern, in his study sat, 
And he tore his grizzly hair, 

While he fiercely glared upon his cat, 
Asleep in his study-chair. 

And up he then rose, the room to stride, 
And he raised his clenchéd fist ; 

Said he, “ They’ve lowered my family pride, 
But I’ll make them pay, I wist.” 


His only child had made a mésalliance, and when the pair 
came to ask for pardon 


The stern parent looked, and shook his head, 
“Ts this the presumptuous swain 

Who dared you, my only child, to wed ? 
Why, ll hit him with my cane !” 


He had already been threatened with Sir Charles’ “ favourite 
study-stool ” as a missile. The appeal of the daughter for 
a cottage, and a promise that if Sir Charles would also allow 
them “ something for their food ” they would 


“bless [his] dear old head 
For we are but two babes in the wood, 
Although true we both are wed,” 


met with a humorous response, at once checked— 


“In the wood! that’s from the wood a whine— 
This won’t do, I must not joke,” 


and Sir Charles remained obdurate. So the young couple 
took refuge in a cottage, lent by William’s aunt, who how- 
ever did not provide board as well as lodging, so that William 
was impelled by an inward monitor to exclaim: 


“. . . Methinks that this keen sea-air 
Makes appetite feel keener ; 

And I often wish that I was where 
I could eat a good dinner.” 


So the daughter wrote to Sir Charles, and found him, tho’ 
“with gout made wild,” amenable; forgiveness was extended. 
William was promised a position in the city, where Sir Charles 
anticipated he would put the Lord Mayor “ in the shade.” 
Sir Charles (and Mr. Temple) concluded by saying: 
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“I'll drink your healths in some good old wine 
For all is well that ends well”— 


but surely such conduct on the part of a gouty subject was 
injudicious, and the happy result could hardly have been 
anticipated. 

The Acid Sisters, by Thomas Wright, was published by the 
author at Olney. The ladies distinguished by so unpleasing 
an adjective at the end of their long story ceased to merit the 


term: 
They gave up their vices, beginning with scratching, 
Then scolding and fibs; no longer they gnawed 
Their nails, and backbiting went by the board. 


But Mr. Wright is happier in his shorter poems—e.g., in 
““ Saved from a Bull—a True Story ” of a little boy who was 
attacked by the furious animal on his way from school: 


Its awful horns towards the ground— 
All round the folk came flocking, 
It charged my poor defenceless child, 
The great horns pinned him. Shocking! 


The exclamation seems required, both by the circumstances of 
the case and the exigencies of verse: but the pinning was 
by “ a horn each side him ”—and 
on my lips and cheeks there fell 
The warmth of loving kisses, 


“* Sweet mother, mother, | am safe, 
Your own dear chappie this is.” 


A higher level is reached by Jason of the Golden Fleece, 
by Manners Stephenson, “ author of ‘ Personalty, one Million,’ 
‘A Waif,’ and other poems.” Mr. Stephenson does not aim 
at rivalling William Morris, as his title suggests: his poem, 
“a three volume novel in verse,” is “ a Cornish Idyll of To- 
day ’—i.e., 1895—and Jason was 

A staghound of that noble strain 
The faithful Gelert claimed, 


Whose tawny hide, in sportive vein, 
Appropriately named. 


Mr. Stephenson’s style, it will be seen, is somewhat elliptic, 
and at times somewhat difficult to follow—e.z., 


Pythagoras return again, 
A better creed to teach ; 

Not that beasts have the souls of men 
But may have parts of speech.— 
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But he can be simple enough when he likes: 


How frequently by accident 
Discoveries are made 

Is constantly proved evident 
In science, art, and trade! 


Jason acted as Cupid’s messenger between Harold and Alice, 
who, like most of the folk in the poem, seem to have had no 
surname: “ the Duke,”’ indeed, had no name at all, and “ the 
Banker ”’ is as innominate as his prototype who hunted the 
Snatk. The mere mention of “ Mouchard, the tiger, valet, 
groom,” and of “ Bison the burglar ’"’— 


His hand it was that seized his Grace 
And spread with fiendish knack 

A chloroform pad on his face 
And bore him firmly back— 


will indicate how exciting is Mr. Stephenson’s story. 

The books hitherto noticed have been of small bulk, but it 
must not be supposed that the output of my poets is thus re- 
stricted. From a row of fat volumes I select two or three for 
notice, placing first the works of the Rev.F.Harald Williams, 
who is also—as we learn from the cover of '"7wixt Kiss and 
Lip, or Under the Sword,—a “ Prof.”; we imagine of 
literature. This is a volume of more than 800 pages; an- 
other—Con/fessions of a Poet—runs to 500. Each book pos- 
sesses a portrait, a Preface stating the author’s qualifications, 
and copious “opinions of the press,” which confirm the 
author’s estimate of his work, are appended to the latter. 
The larger work, Mr. Williams tells us, in “a preface which 
must not be skipped,” contains nearly 40,000 lines: he also 
informs us that he is “the accepted Poet of Purity,the Laureate 
of the Army of the White Cross, and the Laureate of the New 
Crusade ”’: but it is “ as a Satirist, I suppose, on the whole 
that I offer my chief pretensions as a poet.”” The honours 
above indicated are preferred by Mr. Williams to any “ inania 
nobilitatis’’: seven Anglican bishops expressed approval of 
his work ; the Bishop of Sodor and Man kept one of his books 
on his table, and turned to it for help and consolation; and, 
when “ the Bishop of Derry, Dr. Alexander, guem honoritatis 
causa nominatum volo, pronounced that many of my ballads 
abounded in semina eternitatis, 1 felt satisfied that I had 
indeed spoken as God’s man.” 


VOL. CXXVIII. 
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One is sorry to differ from such weighty authorities, but in 
spite of this high episcopal approval, and of the author’s 
assurance that “there is nothing in [his] writings which should 
bring a blush to any cheek,” it would be a little difficult to 
select suitable passages from the poems which have ob- 
tained for Mr. Williams the laurel crown. I therefore turn 
to his domestic lyrics: here is a description of his “ Four 
Darlings ”’: 


Ten and wayward, blithe and Seven and fair, with devious 
blonde. ways, 
Precious as a Louis Fond of cats and guinea 
@or, and boy-like shyly fond— Pigs, but not of any stays— 
Such is little Cooey. Such is little Winnie. 
Light and fragile, small and trim, Five and noisy, dark and ripe — 
Dainty, true and tender, As, we'll say, a strawberry— 
Face of glowing Seraphim— For a bottle or a pipe— 
Such is little Wenda. Such is little Aubrey. 


Songs of Britain, by Vivian Victor, is a volume of 328 
pages, containing numerous narratives of considerable length. 
“Little Rosie May” details incidents connected with a 
Pomeranian : 


How dearly Rosie May loved this pomeranian: 

In fact it became her faithful companion. 

Ah yes! this loving pet was given the name of Flossie, 
And she looked lovely when trotting with coat so glossy. 


Rosie had a rose tree, on the planting of which 


Her doting father thought, he’d write a verse of poetry : 
And which loving mother thought, tied to the rose-tree should be 
The poetical effusion a suitability. 


But Flossie destroyed both roses and poem, and Rosie died 
of grief: 


May’s little homestead’s no longer ruled by synarchy, 
Father and Rosie May’s deaths were ruled by syncope. 


It may be noted incidentally that the title in no way in- 
dicates the contents of the book, in which Britain is not 
prominent: here, however, is the first verse of a poem which 
is presumably patriotic: 
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The years roll on—and on—and Sons of Empire, 


on— Sons of expansion, 
For all times ; Sons of distinction, 
Still England’s sons are born, Men of freedom, 
Brit—ons, Brit—ons, Brit—ons ! Men of Britain, 
For all times : Aye—aye—for ever, and anon. 


Sons to admire, 


Mr. Clifford King’s volume of Poems (282 pages) con- 
tains a number of sonnets addressed to ladies with unusual 
names—Zonevra, Vianthe, Ionez, Thyrzira, AZoni, Phzzine, 
Izel, and so on, and poems “ To *,” of which the following 
(which, however, is scientifically inaccurate) may be cited as 
a sample: 


The dew-drops on the lily tend 
To give the bloom vitality,— 
Dear lady thus may heaven send 
More blessed birthdays unto thee ! 


* seems to have treated Mr. King rather badly: he addresses 
to her “a valedictory satire’ which contains many things hard 
to be understood: 


Though thou use dyes Thee so like e’en 
From Tyrus’ fish, Terra’s Typhon 

’Twould ne’er suffice (To quench thy spleen 
To embellish Use the syphon !) 


“* An Address to local Rifle Volunteers, on an occasion of their 
Annual Supper” is thoroughly worthy of the occasion; it 
begins: 

Let music roll with its voluptuous swell, 

And let the lamps (which borrow from your souls 

Their essenced light of glory’s readiness) 

Flood all the air which impregnates your hearts : 

Let tongues their diapason pleasures stir, 

And let the crimson liquid gild your wit ; 

Let bosoms mutual heave with ‘ Auld Lang Synes’ 

And let meet revelry beguile your time. 


Fragments of Coloured Glass (274 pages)—“ poems and 
ballads historical, religious, Australian and miscellaneous "— 
by Alphonsus W. Webster, contains among many which merit 
quotation one that fully entitles the author to a high place: it 
is a “ Dirge for a Church Caretaker,” and shows the irrepar- 
able loss inflicted by her death. No church function was 
complete without her: at weddings “ she will be missed, and 
questioned for in vain"; at funerals “ one mourner will be 
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missed and many sighs”; at baptisms she was perhaps a 
little severe, and her help in confession seems a trifle obtru- 


sive and unnecessary : 


When the Mother proud, is bringing 

To the font her babe and flinging 

Comfits in a manner reckless 

Are the friends; the garments 
speckless 

Will not have one keen-eyed critic, 

With a genius analytic, 

And the ring of light will not 

Reveal one form, tho’ absent, ne’er 


When the contrite youth or maiden, 
By their weight of sin o’erladen, 
Ring the bell for the Confessor, 
One, who pitied the transgressor, 
Will not proffer her assistance 
Gliding from the mystic distance, 
To entreat the Rector’s grace, 
Or show the penitent the kneeling 
place. 


forgot. 


Most of all was her power felt when circumstances, not, 
I trust, of common occurrence in churches, called for re- 
pressive measures: there is something almost sublime in the 
conception of a blaspheming and expectorant crowd quelled 
by her simple gesture of prohibition: 


When the scoffing crowd and And act worse than any savage 
spiteful Bent on heresy and ravage, 

Use a tone of discourse frightful, One uplifted finger, ne’er 

And their modes of baseness vary Will warn these impious folk, or 

Where is writ up “ Non Spittare,” say “ Beware!” 


I now turn to a writer of a different class. If, as we learn 
on high authority, poetry gilds “e’en the pirate’s trade,”’ it 
may certainly beautify the more useful if less exciting life 
of a potato salesman: and such was the occupation of Mr. 
Joseph Gwyer, better known to his circle of admirers as “ the 
Penge Poet.”” The publication of Mr. Gwyer’s first work— 
an autobiography—brought him into close contact with 
Royalty. Queen Victoria, whose Diamond Jubilee was ap- 
propriately marked by a special issue of his Poems, presented 
a copy of the “ Life” to a man in Clewer Hospital as a 
substitute for chloroform: it was “ read in the jungles of 
Africa by a sailor’; and has been instrumental in obtaining 
temporal and spiritual benefits for many. The only instance 
of lack of appreciation was shown by a priest, yet even that 
was a tribute (I think undeserved) to the power of Mr. 
Gwyer’s pen: the priest forbade a Roman Catholic lady to 
read any of his works, “ as they would upset her mind.” 

Many of Mr. Gwyer’s poems were tributes to the Royal 
Family, and ‘“ Commended by Royalty ” appears proudly on 
the cover of the Sketches and Poems. His tribute to Queen 
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Victoria exemplifies the use of the ellipsis which is so effec- 
tive a feature of Mr. Gwyer’s work: 


Her life’s been spent in deeds that’s good, 
‘As mother, wife, and Queen.’ 

No monarch could have firmer stood 
Or better ever seen. 


Another example may be quoted from the poem “ In 
Memoriam of the late Prince Albert Victor ”’: 

Albert Victor loved his mother, 

Father, sisters, and his brother ; 


Affection great marked here his stay, 
Was kind disposed in every way. 


Near Worthing an accident to Mr. Gwyer’s tricycle brought 
friendly aid from a gentleman, who said: 


I’ve read your verses, Sir, so rare, 
My daughter rhymes the same with care. 


and an exchange of compliments took place: 


She praised ours, we scanned her verse, 
With talent rare, and rich, and terse. 


His own verse is not always easy to scan; and indeed roused 
the ire of an unfriendly critic, whose verses Mr. Gwyer, with 
noble impartiality, prints: 

I say unless he ceases to send doggerel up and down, 

It won’t be safe for Joseph to walk about the town, 


For I know a many persons with discriminating ear 
Who swear they'll slay poor Joseph if more doggerel does appear. 


It is gratifying to know that this attack—obviously prompted 
by jealousy—failed to arrest the progress of Mr. Gwyer’s 
muse. 

As a descriptive poet Mr. Gwyer ranks high: what could 
be better than the following description of sunrise? 


The glorious orb burst forth with heat and light, 
Thrilling and cheering all with great delight : 
And o’er the sky broke out the brightest blue, 
And wide the far horizon quickly flew. 


I, alas! must emulate the far horizon, and quickly fly to 
other fields; not, however, before saying that Mr. Gwyer’s 
volume possesses the qualifications for first rank—memoir, 
portrait, facsimile autograph, Preface—and that his prose is 
at least as impressive as his verse: indeed the two, save for 
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printer’s aid, would not always be easily distinguishable. The 
words of an “ Ode "’ addressed by an admirer to the “ Poet 
Laureate of Penge,” I gladly make my own: 


Hail to thee, Gwyer, the muse’s child, 
What tho’ thy lays by some are slighted, 
Thy works have many an hour bezuiled, 
And youth and age alike delighted. 


JAMES BRITTEN. 
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NE yearned to hear the trumpet’s call, 
To lead the Van in noble strife, 
On some last well-fought field to fall, 
And pass from life to fuller Life. 
The other longed to cast his lot 
"Midst tranquil meads and sheltering trees, 
Reap, year by year, the heirloom-plot, 
And pass, at length, from peace to Peace. 


*Twas vain from silent skies to ask 

The guerdon that each soul did crave! — 
The first, bound to a narrow task, 
Untravelled, filled a peaceful grave; 
The other, far from fatherland, 

As youth, as man, ne’er folded wing, 
Till death o’ertook him—sword in hand, 
Amidst the battle’s thundering. 


And cruel their thwarted fate might seem, 
Nor could one rest from keen regret 

Had one not glimpst, in kindly dream, 

The Land where now their lot is set,— 

The Land where tiréd souls are led 

Through verdant pastures calm and free; 
And where the Lamb’s white warriors tread 
His palm-strewn path of victory. 


G. M. HORT. 











COMETS AND THEIR TAILS 


OMETS have always been regarded by the uninitiated 
.: as harbingers of pestilence, famine, and war. There 

exists a weird representation of a comet of 1548 
drawn by Ambroise Paré. The comet itself is figured as 
an unsheathed sword, while amidst the encircling clouds, 
bearded heads, and scimitars are mixed together in ghastly 
profusion. Comets were originally supposed to be meteoro- 
logical phenomena, stationed in the upper reaches of our 
atmosphere, and formed by exhalations from a superheated 
soil. Hence, as remarked by an old writer, princes being 
more delicately nurtured, were grievously affected by such 
exhalations, and consequently, being rendered more irritable 
thereby, took to quarrelling and waging war. 

Even in more modern times the appearance of a big comet 
has spread terror and dismay among the illiterate. It is 
reputed on very trustworthy testimony, that when Donati’s 
Comet appeared in 1858, two farmers in the neighbourhood 
of Chesterfield, understanding that the last day was near at 
hand, realized all their belongings in cash, and expended 
the money on drink, as a fitting preparation for the coming 
event. In 1910, on the appearance of Halley’s famous 
periodical comet, a farmer in Hungary committed suicide, 
the Turks in Constantinople thronged the Mosques, to pray 
that the anger of God might be averted, while certain astute 
Yankees were insuring the negroes of the Southern States, 
at a dollar a head, against the dangers of the apparition, 
and thereby reaping a golden harvest. 

While the dimensions of the heads of comets are generally 
from 40,000 to 100,000 miles in diameter, the tails are not 
less than 10 million miles, frequently between 30 to 50 mil- 
lion, and at times, as for example in the great comet of 1882, 
as much as 100 million miles, in length. Yet the total mass 
of a comet cannot be equal to the one-hundred-thousandth of 
that of the earth, as is proved by the absence of perturbative 
effect in the earth and the planets when a comet approaches 
them, though the comet itself may be greatly perturbed. The 
density of the comet’s tail must therefore be exceedingly 
small, in fact an ordinary fog is much denser than a comet’s 
tail. We cannot see the houses on the other side of a street 
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in a moderately dense fog, we can see stars, practically un- 
diminished in lustre, through tens of thousands of miles of 
the matter constituting the tail of a comet. 

The head of a comet is probably constituted not of one 
solid lump, but in all probability by tens of thousands of 
small particles, held loosely together by their mutual attrac- 
tions. Imagine such a celestial heap of stones floating in 
space to come under the attractive influence of one of the 
major planets. It would receive a pull inwards, and would 
thus come under the action of the sun’s gravitation. Had 
the force of the pull of the planet been sufficiently great, 
the comet or celestial stone-heap, with the particles ranging 
in size from a paving-stone to a grain of sand, would be so 
attached to the sun, that it would remain henceforward a 
member of the solar system. There are whole families of 
comets which can be assigned to the major planets, with their 
greatest distance from the sun, which they reach in their 
periodical paths round that body in the neighbourhood of 
the planets, as for instance the family which is due to the 
capturing influence of Jupiter. If the pull of the planet 
is not sufficiently great, the comet will pay but one visit 
to the neighbourhood of the sun, and will in its path follow 
the arms of an open curve such as a parabola, or an hyper- 
bola, instead of the closed elliptic path belonging to the 
captured comets. 

If a set of cyclists were moving on parallel tracks at the 
same velocity round and round an oval, they would inevit- 
ably in time separate into a line of cyclists, as the man on 
the inner track would be in a position of greater advantage 
relatively to the man on the outer track, and, in due propor- 
tion, to those riding on the intermediate tracks. Analogously, 
a set of particles, constituting a globular cluster, which has 
been introduced into the solar system by the attraction of 
a planet, would inevitably under the differential attraction 
of the sun on the nearer and further particles, lose its co- 
herence as a cluster, and in course of ages would be split up 
into a line or lines of particles. The process might begin 
by the disruption of the original mass into three or four 
masses, as for instance in the case of Biela’s Comet in 1845, 
1852, and 1872, which would subsequently be subdivided 
into still smaller masses. There would most probably be 


such differential treatment among the masses constituting the 


original cluster on account of the heterogeneity in the size 
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and distances of the particles concerned, and the consequent 
differences of internal mutual attractions of the particles to 
be overcome by the differential pull of the sun upon them, 
due to their relative positions in the cluster as regards 
their distances from the sun. Such outlying masses, separ- 
ated from the original and primal mass, might under the 
circumstances of an intersection of the paths of the earth and 
comet, collide with the atmosphere of the earth, and exhibit 
the phenomenon of a shower of shooting stars at periodic 
and recurring intervals, while the particles which are being 
gradually spread around the path of the comet, the still 
smaller debris from the cometary masses, would on meeting 
the earth’s atmosphere supply sufficient particles for an annual 
shower of meteors. In some such manner we can explain 
the periodic showers of meteors, as for instance that of the 
Leonids, seen in all its glory of fiery darts filling the whole 
sky, every thirty-three years, and at the same time the annual 
smaller shower which is experienced every time the earth’s 
path cuts that of the Leonids at a celestial level-crossing ; 
Biela’s Comet has disappeared, and has been replaced by 
a shower of meteors, first seen in November 1885. And 
among annual showers we have the August Perseids, the 
November Leonids, and the April Lyrids, in which the paths 
of the meteors in space are on identical courses with Swift’s 
Comet of 1862, Temple’s Comet of 1866, and Thatcher’s 
Comet of 1861. Modern photographs of comets abundantly 
demonstrate the formation of subsidiary nuclei, and even of 
ancillary cometary masses, indicative of the potentiality for 
further disruption, and of the molar instability of the comet- 
ary nuclei. As examples we may cite Swift’s Comet of 1892, 
Brook’s Comet of 1893 on the dates October 20, 21, 22, 
Morehouse’s Comet of 1908, and Mellish’s Comet of 1915. 
According to the laws of probability, if the earth lasts long 
enough, we must collide with a comet at some time or 
another. The effect would most probably be a beautiful 
shower of meteors. The larger particles, however, would 
get through the atmosphere of the earth before they were 
wholly consumed, and we should doubtless have some speci- 
mens of the shower for preservation in our museums. At 
times a sufficiently large mass might possibly encounter the 
earth’s surface and be capable of doing a considerable amount 
of damage. The so-called “ Meteor Crater ’’ near the Diablo 
Cajion of Arizona would seem to suggest this possibility. 
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The tail of a comet is probably formed by the debris and 
dust thrown off from the particles constituting the head of 
a comet, perhaps by their frequent mutual collisions. The 
matter constituting the tail is excessively tenuous, even in the 
tail of such a comet as Donati’s, which was about 50 million 
miles long, and 100,000 miles wide at the extreme end. 
Clouds of particles follow in the wake of the tail of the comet, 
as was observed by Pope in Donati’s Comet, and photographed 
by Lowell in the “ daylight ” comet of January 1910. Pro- 
bably one dust particle in a cubic mile of space would be 
abundantly sufficient to present all the phenomena of a 
comet’s tail. The spectrum of the head of a comet shows 
that a compound of carbon enters largely into its composition, 
and concomitantly the same element, probably in the form 
of an oxide, is most pronounced as a constituent of the tail, 
though cyanogen and nitrogen may also be present. But 
to match the spectrum of a comet’s tail, it was necessary that 
Professor Fowler should use a vacuum of the order of only one 
millimetre pressure, which is a further proof of the extreme 
tenuity and sparseness of a comet’s tail. These appendages 
are not fixed to the heads of comets in a permanent manner, 
but are continually being dissipated and remade, though the 
stream lines, along which the particles ejected from the head 
are moving, are more or less permanent. The tails are various 
in form, straight and curved and wavy, single and multiple. 
In some comets, as in Donati’s Comet, and in that of 1901, 
there are two beautiful straight rays, shooting from the head 
like the luminous antennz of some gloriously brilliant insect. 
Before the comet has reached perihelion the tails are gener- 
ally more or less straight, and are continually growing in 
length the nearer the comet is approaching the sun. After 
perihelion the tail precedes the comet, and is very frequently 
in the form of a hollow cone, or horn of light, which pre- 
sents to the eye the semblance of a double tail, the apparent 
concentration of the particles to oblique vision making the 
edges of the cone, seen in perspective projection, to appear 
very bright. The dark central segment presented to direct 
vision is a further proof of the sparseness of the particles. 

The repulsion of a tail of a comet, according to the re- 
searches and theory of Bredechin, is due partly to the sun 
and partly to the nucleus or head of the comet itself. The 
repulsive force is electrical according to this theory, and there 
is certainly a remarkable accord between the theoretical tails 
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of comets as calculated mathematically by Bredechin, and 
those actually observed. He distinguishes three main types, 
the long, straight tail, or tangential rays, such as were ob- 
served in Donati’s Comet of 1858, in that of 1861, and in 
that of 1901, the plume-like tail, so frequently seen, as for 
instance in Donati’s Comet, and that of January 1910, and 
the short, bushy tail greatly curved, which is also sometimes 
seen. The force which drives these particles into space must 
be the resultant of the attractive force of gravity, and of 
the repulsive force, whatever may be the origin of the latter. 
Being the resultant of two constant forces the particles stream 
out with an acceleration from the head of the comet. Accord- 
ing to Bredechin, in tails of the first type the repulsive force 
is about eighteen times that of gravity, and the matter con- 
stituting the tail is mainly hydrogen. In tails of the second 
type, or tails containing hydrocarbons, the repulsive force 
is about three times that of gravity, while in the short, stumpy 
tails, containing iron and sodium, the repulsive force has fal- 
len to between twice and one and a half times that of gravity. 
Now the repulsive force, being a surface action, would be 
the same for any kind of matter, while the gravitational force 
would depend upon the molecular weights of different par- 
ticles. Hence the effective force causing the acceleration 
would be a function of the ratio of a particle’s surface to its 
mass. The greater the mass the less the repulsive force 
relatively to gravity. But given particles of equal surface, 
their mass, and the consequent pull of gravity upon them, 
would depend upon their molecular weights. And it is in 
striking accord with Bredechin’s theory, that the molecular 
weights of iron, hydrocarbon, and hydrogen bear to one 
another just about the proper proportion required by the 
hypothesis. 

Others would invoke the pressure of light, first theoretic- 
ally proved by Clerk-Maxwell as a necessary consequence of 
the electro-magnetic theory of light, and subsequently prac- 
tically demonstrated byLebedew and others,as the cause which 
is chiefly operative in the repulsion of a comet's tail. Con- 
sider a small spherical particle in space, and let us suppose 
that its density is that of water, or unity. The attraction 
of gravity acting upon its mass will be a function of its 
volume, that is of the cube of its radius, while the pressure 
of light, acting upon its front hemisphere only, will be a 
function of the square of the radius. Take a particle having 
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a radius one-half that of the first particle considered, it is 
apparent that the pressure of light will be decreased four- 
fold, but gravity will be decreased eight-fold. If the par- 
ticle’s radius be still further decreased so that it is one-third 
of its first value, gravity will have decreased twenty-seven- 
fold, while the pressure of light will have decreased but 
nine-fold. At last we shall arrive at a particle of such 
dimensions that the gravitational attraction, and the light- 
pressure repulsion will exactly balance. This would occur when 
the diameter of the particle would be about two and one-half 
times the wave-length of the light to which it was subjected. 
After that limit light-pressure would obtain the mastery and 
force the particle away with ever-increasing velocity. The 
effect of light-pressure would be greatest when the particle 
was of a diameter about one-third of the wave-length of 
the light to which it was subjected. With still smaller par- 
ticles the waves of light would begin to encircle them, and 
when the particle had reached a diameter about one-eighth 
of a wave-length it would again attain a stationary phase 
under the antagonistic forces. After this it would fall back 
toward the sun. Some comets, besides having tails directed 
away from the sun, are possessed of bearded appendages 
directed towards the sun. The pressure of light is accord- 
ingly a sifting process, driving back the lighter particles, 
but allowing the heavier and the very lightest to be pulled 
towards the sun. In red light for instance the particles 
which had a diameter between one ten-thousandth and three- 
millionth of an inch would be repelled, the others would 
be attracted. 

A comet shines partly by reflected sunlight, as is proved 
by observations with the polariscope, and by the reflected 
faint continuous spectrum given by the head, and by the 
fact that as it recedes from the sun it becomes not merely: 
smaller but fainter; that is not merely is its intensity of 
illumination decreased, but its illuminating power. But part 
of its light is intrinsic. This may be due to electrical dis- 
charges, or to local heatings due to the collisions of the 
solid particles scattered in a gaseous envelope, or possibly 
to phosphorescence. 

Kepler considered that as spiders spend themselves by 
weaving a thread, so comets by casting out a tail gradually 
grow old and expire. The modern theory is that the par- 
ticles of a comet are spread round its orbit in the form of 
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a stream, which give evidence of their existence, when they 
collide with our atmosphere, as meteors or shooting stars. 
The process in some cases at least must be exceedingly slow, 
for Halley’s Comet, with a period of 75 years, has had its 
appearances recorded since 240 B.C., and, to judge from 
its last approach to the sun in 1910, shows no sign of a 
diminution in its magnificent brilliancy. 

Numerous are the problems connected with the appearance 
of comets, alike in their motions and in their physical appear- 
ance, which yet remain unsolved. We know nothing of the 
absolute mass of a comet; all we can affirm is that it must 
be exceedingly small. We do not know for certain whence 
they come, whether they have been captured from outside 
the solar system by the action of the sun and planets, or 
whether they have been ejected from the sun and planets, or 
whether again they are the remnants of the original nebula 
from which the solar system was presumably formed. Why 
again should their motions be generally in a retrograde direc- 
tion, and why should they have paths so much inclined to that 
of the earth and planets round the sun. Whence do they, 
derive their light? What is the mechanism and what the 
nature of the forces which form their tails? To such ques- 
tions we can only give uncertain answers. 

But assiduous observation, combined with the application 
of mathematical and physical analysis, will enable the 
astronomer to penetrate still more deeply into the mysteries 
which at present surround these beautiful and wonderful 
objects. 

A. L. CORTIE. 
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XI. WEST FLANDERS. 


there late on Sunday night: yet it seemed as though 
one had known it, M. l’Auménier, old Marie, and 
the Rector of the Seminary, half one’s life. 

About eleven o'clock the Ancient had knocked at the 
Auménier’s front door, which “ gave” upon the tall iron 
railings fencing in the parc from the high road to C., and, 
when Marie opened it there was M. l’Auménier in the little 
hall. 

* Ah, ha!” he called out, “I knew it was you. I knew 
your way of knocking—Vous avez la maniére nerveuse.” 

“We are off,” said the Ancient, “ in an hour or less.” 

“Going away! Where to? Tothe war?” And the kind 
creature's pale grey eyes grew moist at once. 

He found the occasion so solemn that he opened the door 
of the best parlour, and drew the Ancient in there—but he 
did not shut the door, for he knew that Marie would wait 
outside and want to listen. For weeks, even months, together 
no one ever entered that best parlour, which only existed 
for the sake of the best furniture, the chairs on which 
no one ever sat, the table at which no one ever ate or 
wrote or worked. There hung the Bishop’s portrait, 
with sky-blue flesh-shadows, and a chrome-yellow pectoral 
cross, with the illuminated address for pendant presented to 
the Auménier on the occasion of his silver jubilee. At the 
top of the address peered a rather Masonic-looking eye out 
of a triangle surrounded by gold rays, and under it a lamb 
lay fast asleep on a book with markers like five-franc pieces. 

“ Going!” cried the little Auménier, and he sniffed undis- 
guisedly. But he took snuff to afford a pretext for the 
moisture in his eyes, and blew his nose like a fog-horn. Half 
a century before, when the Ancient was a little boy, he had 
regarded the power of blowing one’s nose with that noise as 
a supreme sign of adult manhood and had envied it. 

Marie out in the hall sniffed louder. 

‘“* Come in then,”’ her master called out, “ and Monseigneur 
will bless us.” 

In she came, and the two of them knelt down looking 
like two elderly babies. ‘ 


\ T noon on Friday we left B., and we had only arrived 
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“Now get up,” said the Ancient peremptorily to the 
Auménier, “ and bless me.” 

“I couldn’t do that,” protested the Auménier shyly. 

“Oh yes, you could. Just try.” 

And Marie was clearly of opinion that he ought to try. 

“ It’s very greedy,” said the Ancient, “ to take all the bless- 
ing and give none.” 

The little Auménier gave a little sob, and shook his head, 
and blest; and old Marie took her apron out of one eye to 
watch. 

““M. l’Auménier and I,” she said, when the blessing was 
done, “ will always be talking of you.” 

“Oh yes!” cried he. “ But when it is a cold night, and 
the fog is wet, and I lie in my good bed, warm, warm, then 
shall I be unhappy thinking of you—you, Monseigneur, lying 
in a grenier on sticks, or straw. For my part I do not see 
that war is for old persons.” 

“Eh, mon cher, isn’t it worse for the young, for those 
young who never come home from it? When the bit of road 
left Aas to be short it doesn’t seem to matter so much through 
what rough places it may take us. But now I must go. 
And you, my dear friends, dig a little hole in your hearts and 
bury me in it, and lay fresh prayers on it often. Will you?” 

“ Daily, daily,” promised the littke Auménier. Then he 
fell on his new old friend's neck, and folded him in an ample 
embrace. 

Half an hour later, as we marched past, outside the railings, 
there on his doorstep stood M. l’Auménier, waving his snuff- 
box, and smiling dolorously; and behind him in the open 
door was old Marie with her apron still at one eye, half-mast 
as it were. It seemed hard to the Ancient to believe that 
a week before he had never heard of the existence of either 
of them. 

As the crow flies it is scarcely two miles from B. to the 
Belgian frontier, and as the crow flies it is not ten to V., 
where we slept that night: but I think, as we went, it was 
nearly a twenty-mile march. 

In the afternoon we passed by R., and just afterwards 
met a French brigade marching into quarters there. Watch- 
ing them go by the Ancient stood on the roadside armed 
with a fat bag full of medals, and the bag sprung a leak 
so that a medal or two oozed out and lay on the ground at his 
feet without his knowing it. A very tired-looking, quite old, 
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French soldier came loping by, hung about with innumerable 
little bags and straps and trappings. A real foil/u, shaggy, 
hairy, with ashen skin, and black lean hands. Rather a crafty 
old eye, and a twisted old mouth with one rather crafty- 
looking old tooth in it. 

“ Barlasch of the Guard!” thought the Ancient. 

Then the old foilu stopped, and swooped, and came up 
with the medals. 

“A vous?” he asked, in a husky voice, his eyes blinking. 

““ A vous, mon brave, si vous en voulez.” 

“Alors!” And he hauled up one of his many bags and 
stowed away the medals. 

“IT also was a child once,” he said explanatorily. 

“IT am not precisely a child,” laughed the Ancient. 

Barlasch shook his head sharply from right to left, which 
meant “ So one sees.” 

““ Look,” said the Ancient, “ take this also.” And he gave 
him a small crucifix. 

“Eh! Un petit Christ. Jolica. Hein? Je le garderai.”’ 
And he polished the cross upon his grimy sleeve. 

“ T had another once,”’ he said, in his husky voice. “ When 
I was a little one. But I lost Him.” 

“Votre petit Christ?’’ 

Barlasch nodded. 

“Well, you’ve found Him again. He was little once; 
before they killed Him.” 

“ Tiens!”’ cried Barlasch, and he held out one of his knotty, 
black hands and shook the Ancient’s. “ A tantdt,” he said, 
moving on. 

How tired he looked; almost stumbling, as he slouched 
along! He had come a long way since he also was un petit: 
perhaps too far. 

“A little child shall lead us,” thought the Ancient, and 
he asked the Child to go to the old weary soldier’s help. 

But hundreds, it seemed like thousands, of other soldiers 
were streaming by: some really marching, in the middle of 
the road, though easily, and without our stiffness and “ cor- 
rection ’’: others walking, how and where they chose, along 
the edges of the broad unfenced road. 

One of these had watched the little episode between the 
old foilu and the old priest, and he had sat down as though 
to rest. When Barlasch had slouched on he got up and came 
back a little way. 
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“Is there,” he asked the Ancient, “ wz petit Christ for 
me also?” 

He was a lad, of perhaps one and twenty, with laughing 
eyes, and a wayward, kindly mouth. 

It was a vagrant thought enough that made the Ancient, 
comparing him and Barlasch, remember how it was said to 
Peter, ‘““ When thou wast young thou didst gird thine own 
self, and whither thou wouldest thither walkedst thou. But 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thine hands, 
and others shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou would- 
est not.” 

The two soldiers seemed to divide that youth and age be- 
tween them. The lad was still in the stage of going whither 
he would; the old man had gone there, and now, dog-weary 
of it all, others were carrying him whither he would not. 

He shambled slowly enough, and was not yet fifty yards 
away. To ease the burdens he carried he was lifting his 
arms on either side of him, giving a sort of hoist with them. 
It was not very fanciful to think that the old man looked like 
one moving on strapped to a weary cross. So do many of 
us struggle on—fastened to the cross we have made for our- 
selves—whither we would not. Let the Child save him. 

“Un petit Christ pour moi aussi, Monsieur!” urged the 
lad with the wilful eyes. 

He took the little gift graciously, with smiling deference. 
Surely Someone Else was looking on the young man and lov- 
ing him. 

“You will keep it?” said the Ancient. 

“ Prés de mon coeur!” 

“Dans votre coeur plutét, mon petit.”’ 

The kind, happy eyes understood, and the lad promised. 

“Oui, Monsieur, dans le coeur—Je garderai cette croix.” 

But there were now ever so many more, demanding, with 
outstretched hands, crosses or medals. 

There were many hundreds in the bag, and the bag was 
empty before the men had all gone by. 

*“* Je n’en ai pas a donner a toute l’Armée Frangaise!’’ the 
Ancient had protested laughingly, as the bag became light, 
to one of them. 

““ Je ne suis pas l’Armée Frangaise,”’ retorted the owner 
of the outstretched hand. “ Je ne suis qu'un petit soldat, 
moi.” 

Many said a pretty word or two. Some were very tired, 
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and said nothing but a thank you. One said “ A la bonne 
Entente!” as though the giving and the taking of the little 
medal were a sort of wayside sacramental of friendliness be- 
tween a son of the Church's eldest daughter and a liegeman of 
Our Lady’s Dowry. 

They were mostly medals of God’s Great Mother, and the 
Ancient could but trust that they who claimed them might 
be reminded of her sky-clean mantle and be drawn under its 
protection. The /east¢ effect must be to each of these soldiers, 
caught up in the great tangle of the great war, that he should 
remember the more clearly the double Motherhood stooping 
over him, Hers in Heaven who is its Queen, and hers on earth 
whom the Virgin Christ calls His bride and spouse. 

Well, we had the road clear at last, and moved on, and 
came at last to V., an ugly, squalid, big village or little 
town of mean, black-mudded streets. The afternoon had 
turned sour-tempered, and was for raining, but compromised 
with a dripping fog. We went first into the yard of a big 
steam flour-mill: and there fires were made, and the men’s 
tea was got ready. 

As the red flames flared up the shabby daylight confessed 
itself mere darkness, and almost suddenly one noticed that 
behind the groups of soldiers, who gathered round the fires, 
their faces and khaki all reddened, the night was cowering 
in. The men, tired maybe, seemed to talk less than usual, as 
they stared into the fires, and held out their hands to the 
blaze. 

“* They talk ugly here,’’ one of them observed in low tones 
to his neighbour. “I suppose it’s Belgian what they talk. 
French sounds a deal nicer.”’ 

The other man nodded, but did not pursue the philological 
inquiry. 

After a while our own tea was ready, and we had it ina 
very floury room, with an empty sack apiece for fauteuil. M. 
l’Auménier would have been much scandalized. All the same 
the tea was hot and tasted very good—one did not much like, 
then, the peculiar sweetness that condensed milk gives: but 
I had some the other day again, and the taste of it brought 
back those days, and those who were one’s comrades then, 
and I liked it. 

After tea we stood about in the ugly, dirty street; and 
after an hour or so were told that we were billeted in the 
Mairie. It was, somehow, like a school-house, and new, and 
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rather clean and bare. There we dined, and someone said, 
looking up at the fearsome prints of King Albert and Queen 
Elizabeth on the wall, that it was respectable to be in a 
Kingdom instead of a Republic once more. 

Next morning we went on to E., arriving there quite early. 
It looked pretty as we drew near to it, and even the actual 
village was much nicer than V. To the left, as we came in, 
in a really park-like parc, there was a large placid-looking 
chateau, that lay dreaming in a sunny haze; the old master 
was there, they told us at the lodge-gates, his sons all away 
at the war—everyone always spoke of the war as if it were 
somewhere else. Not far from the chateau was a hamlet of 
half a dozen houses and a mill, and in exe quite small house 
the whole of us, nearly three hundred, were billeted. The 
Ancient sallied forth, by himself, to explore. The village 
consisted of two streets, now packed with French artillery 
and cavalry: the houses were homely-looking and not ugly; 
and there was a large church, and a large convent of nuns. 
It was a pretty church, and old and pleasant; and the con- 
vent, which joined the back of the chateau, had the air of 
nestling under its protection. 

In the church they were beginning a Requiem, and the 
dead person was carried in just as the Ancient arrived. A 
very old nun, they said: but the nuns who acted as chief 
mourners, walking nearest to the bier, holding tall white lilies 
in their hands, were young girls—novices. 

The Office was very well sung, and almost everyone in the 
large crowded church joined in the plain-chaunt. There were 
many soldiers, French and Belgian, and they were all very 
reverent and devout. Somehow, the Dies /rae sung by them, 
in the midst of the war, added to its thousand meanings a 
new one, august and awful like the others. 

It would have made a marvellous picture: the open bier 
(there was no catafalque) with its sumptuous but simple pall, 
the novices nearest to it, the older nuns next, and then the 
great crowd of soldiers and priests and village-folk, and be- 
hind all the arches and sunlit windows of the fine old Flemish 
church. 

' It is all gone now. The church is gone, and the village, 
the convent and presbytery: not a house left, except the 
chateau. Out of an hamlet we ourselves were shelled that 
very night. The old nun got her peaceful burial only just 
in time. 
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When the Requiem was over, and the dead nun had been 
laid in her grave by the convent wall, there was another 
funeral, a stranger this time; a young French soldier-lad 
who had been killed near the village the day before. A 
French priest, not a chaplain, read the Office; himself a 
young soldier too, a rowge-pantalon—the red trousers are gone 
now: the war has carried off them and a hundred other pret- 
tinesses that have beer. found useless. For the war is all grim 
fact, and “ pomp and circumstance ” is a discarded tradition. 

I fancied that the priest, who was a /anéassin, had been 
comrade of the lad he was laying back into the bosom of our 
mother earth; what he had to do moved him visibly, audibly. 
His fine, sensitive mouth was hard to control, and the words 
shook as they came out. “ Even though he be dead, yet shall 
he live. And no man living that believeth in Me shall be 
dead for ever.”” And all his mother came into his eyes as 
he watched the raw coffin disappear under the rattling clods 
of earth. 

The old nun and the young soldier lay quite near to one 
another: one so close to her home, the other so far from 
his; both bound on the same journey, with the same patient 
Guide. 

Then the Ancient went and found the parish priest to ar- 
range for Mass on the morrow. His presbytery was quite 
near the church, in a shady green garden. It is all destroyed 
now: and it looked so permanent. Generations of priests 
had lived there, and it was notable and dignified. I sup- 
pose the Curés of E. had been personages of some local im- 
portance. Out of the windows one saw the grey old church 
and the homely, gentle-looking convent. There are no win- 
dows left, and there are only ruins to be seen from the 
trampled garden. There is no such place as E. any more. 

Do we realize that sort of thing here in England? From 
the presbytery the Ancient went strolling through the village, 
and made a friend. A smith was shoeing a cavalry horse, and 
a young Cuirassier was watching it, with his hands in his 
big pockets. The horse would not stand still, and the smith 
lost his temper and kicked the beast. 

The Cuirassier shook his head and moved off. 

“You dislike that too?” said the Ancient. 

“Yes. If I stayed there I should say things. And per- 
haps too much. I think the man has been tried: he has 
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been shoeing horses since dawn: and many of them are 
méchants.” 

“ You are méridional?” 

“Yes. <A cultivateur from the Pyrenees. We live near 
to Lourdes. You know about Lourdes?” 

So we talked of Lourdes, and Argélés, “ the loveliest val- 
ley in the world "’: and he talked of his home; what a queer 
superstition it is of the English that only they care much for 
home! If they heard French peasants talk of home! With 
what a sickness of longing, with what an aching passion of 
tenderness ! 

Jean Marie had a mother: his father was dead; had died 
in the bad winter when many cattle were drowned, and 
many garnered crops ruined, by the overflow of the Gave. 
His mother had three sons, all at the war. And she wrote 
constantly to all three. That is her brother, who was M. le 
Curé, wrote the letters for her. 

“ Tiens! he writes like the Pope, mon oncle,” boasted Jean 
Marie. “ And he taught us, Jules, and Gaston and me; we 
also write well—he taught us to choose the correct expres- 
sions. But my mother she would not leatn. She said No, 
she would not wish to do a thing that our father could not 
do. That would be out of place.” 

They were all very Catholic. M. le Curé saw to that— 
and I do not think his task was difficult; not if Jules and 
Gaston were like Jean Marie. The big, stalwart young man 
had a face on which the devil had written nothing. I should 
think that anything foul or base would drop down through 
his heart as stones flung into clear water fall and leave all 
clean above. 

For an hour he and the Ancient talked, and often since 
have they talked on paper. Once Jean Marie wrote from 
home. “ Being here,” said he, “ I naturally think of you.” 

Could any word be kinder? Being at his mother’s side it 
was natural he should think of the old strange father he had 
found on the roadside in the war. 

“T have nine days permission,” he wrote, “ and of course 
I have told them all about you. M. le Curé, my uncle, says 
‘I must have been indiscreet. He requests that I offer to you 
his most respectful souvenirs. I hope you have not been 
thinking me indiscreet.” 

That was only one of many letters, and the latest is not 
many days old. 
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While the Ancient talked to him a Colonel jumped out 
of a motor-car, and rushed up to him. They had not met 
since the Colonel was a slim subaltern (at Malta) with a most 
exquisite voice for singing. He was now long married, with 
big children—and a presence. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


A GARDEN ENCLOSED 


HERE is a plot where all the winds are still, 
A hidden garden where no voice is heard, 
Only a splashing fountain, and the shrill, 
Sweet clamour of a bird. 


The poplars guard like tall, grave sentinels 
Its peace inviolate; and in the tower 
With careful ritual ring out the bells 
The end of each dead hour. 


Laburnums, hollyhocks and roses run 

By secret paths—but who shall burst the bars? 
Oh who shall see—except the curious sun 

And all the peering stars? . . 


And Thou and Thou, my Love, for whom I keep 
My heart a watered garden, all Thine Own, 

Where flowers my guardian angel tends in sleep, 
Bright summer blooms, are grown. 


Come, my Belovéd, come—behold, the skies 
Are fragrant with the evening scents and dew: 

My soul hath sickened for Thy lips and eyes, 
And laden is with rue! 


Oh Thou shalt fly with soft wings like a dove’s 
And hold me close beyond all fate and fear, 
And we ‘mid flowers shall tell our flowering loves © 

Where no one else can hear! 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 

















THE DECLINING BIRTH-RATE' 


LTHOUGH the Report of the National Birth-Rate 

Commission has appeared at a very appropriate mo- 

ment, and although we find ourselves thoroughly in 
agreement with the general drift of its conclusions, still we 
must confess that in more than one respect the document is 
likely to prove a little discouraging to economists who are 
striving to bring about a higher standard of public morals. 
We propose to say something later on upon certain aspects 
of this important subject which have either been ignored or 
which have failed to elicit any satisfactory pronouncement in 
the Report, but the natural course is to consider first of all the 
gains acquired, and these are by no means contemptible. It 
is something to have it put permanently upon record, as the 
result of eighteen months’ examination of witnesses, supple- 
mented by the deliberations of those who have a claim to be 
regarded as experts, that while the birth-rate of the United 
Kingdom during the last thirty years has fallen by one-third, 
that is to say roughly from 36 per thousand inhabitants to 
24 per thousand, 


1) this decline is not, to any important extent, due to altera- 
tions in the marriage-rate, to a rise of the mean age at marriage, 
or to other causes diminishing the proportion of married women 


of fertile age in the population ; 

2) that this decline, though general, has not been uniformly 
distributed over all sections of the community ; 

3) that on the whole the decline has been more marked in the 
more prosperous classes.? 


Even more important is the further conclusion, which may 
be thus stated in language somewhat less technical than that 
of the Commissioners, viz., that while it is not denied that 
infant mortality is greater in the less prosperous classes than 
among the well-to-do, none the less the balance of fertility 
is still on the side of the former. In other words the sur- 

1 The Declining Birth-Rate, its Causes and Effects. Being the Report of and the 
chief evidence taken by the National Birth-Rate Commission, instituted, with 


official recognition, by the National Council of Public Morals—for the Promo- 
tion of Race Regeneration—Spiritual, Moral, and Physical. London: Chapman 


and Hall. 1916. 
2 Report, p. 37- 
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viving children in the families of the poor still on the average 
notably outnumber the proportion of children in the more 
carefully tended families of the wealthy.' 

Another point upon which the Commissioners feel justified 
in expressing a definite opinion is in connection with the 
higher education of women. In their judgment there is no 
reason to believe that mental training or intellectual pursuits 
(whatever the indirect results upon the birth-rate may be) 
have any important effect in diminishing a woman’s physio- 
logical aptitude to bear children. Lastly, and, as it would 
seem, partly from direct evidence, partly as the result of the 
process of eliminating other suggested causes, the conviction 
is reached that— 


Conscious limitation of fertility is widely practised among the 
middle and upper classes, and there is good reason to think that, 
in addition to other means of limitation, the illegal induction of 
abortion frequently occurs among the industrial population.? 


We must confess that in this matter the Commissioners 
seem to us to express their opinion with quite unnecessary, 
caution. Discussing the belief that the decline of the birth- 
rate is mainly due to conscious limitation, they tell us that 
“the very great differences of fertility separating social 
classes and the markedly different rates of decline observed 
in wealthy and poor districts of the same town, wi// appear 
lo many cogent evidence of an indirect character." The 
words we have italicised can only be regarded as a somewhat 
ridiculous concession to a small group of cranks who have 
failed to produce a single serious argument in support of 
their contention.* There is really not a shadow of doubt about 
the matter. More than ten years ago the two most dis- 
tinguished experts in the vital statistics of the United King- 
dom, Dr. Newsholme, the. Principal Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board, and Dr. Stevenson, the Superin- 
tendent of Statistics for the General Register Office, in 
a paper read before the Royal Statistical Society, expressed 
themselves much more unequivocally: 


The decline of the birth-rate [they stated] is not due to in- 
creased poverty. . .. It is associated with a general raising 
of the standard of comfort, and is an expression of the determin- 


* Report, Pp. 9, 37- 
2 Report, p. 37, and cf. ibid. pp. 20, 21. 
8 See Report, pp. 149—165, and 336—349. 
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ation of the people to secure greater comfort. . .. It is not 
caused by greater stress in modern life, but is a consequence of 
the greater desire for luxury. . . . A marked impetus in this 
direction (that of limiting the family) was given in England by 
certain notorious trials in 1877. . . . The examples already 
given indicate that “the gospel of comfort” has been widely 
adopted, and that it is becoming the practical ethical standard 
of a rapidly increasing number of civilized communities at home 
and abroad.! 


On this point the extremely valuable researches of Miss 
Elderton, which were only published after the beginning of 
the war, and consequently nearly a year after the Commission 
with which we are now concerned began its sittings, provide 
a mass of evidence which appears to us absolutely irresistible. 
Miss Elderton has studied with the greatest patience and in 
minute detail the materials provided by all the English 
registry districts north of the Humber. Her work is referred 
to in the present Report, but sparing use seems to have been 
made of it in the discussions of the Commissioners and in the 
compilation of the Report itself. It is to our thinking a much 
more valuable contribution to the subject than the material 
printed in the volume before us. After bearing witness to 
“ the immense fall ” in the birth-rate of England north of the 
Humber, even when that rate is based solely on wives of the 
fertile ages, Miss Elderton goes on to say that— 


This fall is not due to any physiological decrease in fertility 
but to a widespread and nearly universal restriction of the family. 
There is no evidence whatever to support ‘the hypothesis that 
higher wages, the pursuit of pleasure and an increased luxury 
have produced partial sterility; there is on the other hand an 
immense amount of evidence pointing to the wide sale of many 
different types of preventives, and to a great demand for aborti- 
facient drugs.? 


Again Miss Elderton says: 


There will be undoubtedly those who will, and possibly on the 
evidence of the present report, associate the decline in the birth- 
rate with the growing emancipation of women. They will point 
to the undoubted fact that where, as in the textile and woollen 


1 Fournal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. XLIX. p. 68. 

2 Ethel M. Elderton, Report on the English Birth-Rate; I. England North of the 
Humber (Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs, X1X, XX, p. 232. London; Dulau and 
Co. 1914). 
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towns, there is much employment of women, there the birth-rate 
has fallen more quickly and markedly than in the metal working 
or mining districts. We accept this fact but we do not accept 
the inference from it. There has always been a very large 
amount of female labour right back even to the time of home 
industries in these textile and woollen districts. The reason for 
the more rapid fall in these districts is, we think, due to two 
causes. When pressure makes the wage earned by the woman an 
essential factor in the household economy, a large family not 
only increases the expenditure, but removes for a greater or less 
period one source of income, the mother’s work. In the engineer- 
ing or mining districts, where the man earns a higher income 
than the male textile or woollen worker, pressure makes him 
feel the increased expenditure caused by a large family, but a 
new birth does not in itself cut off any source of income. Thus 
the process of restricting the family would have greater force 
behind it in the woollen and cotton than in the mining and en- 


gineering districts.1 


Miss Elderton, as the result, be it repeated, of most minute 
and laborious researches, goes so directly to the root of the 
whole matter that we offer no excuse for another long quota- 
tion. The history of perhaps the most momentous movement 
in English social life is ably summarized in the following 


passage: 


The Bradlaugh-Besant trial and the propagandism which pre- 
ceded and followed it have too close a chronological relation 
to the start in the fall of the birth-rate to be put aside as second- 
ary matter. A great industrial boom . . . . had given all clas- 
ses of the community not only a higher standard of ordinary 
living but an acquaintance with luxuries which became neces- 
saries. When depression followed the problem arose as to which 
of the least necessary things should be dispensed with. The 
child, owing to factory and educational legislation, had become 
more and more a protracted source of expenditure; the moral 
leaders of the people had taught that the parents had “no right” 
to children unless they could support them, and this theory had 
replaced the old evangelical doctrine that “it is God who sends 
children and He will in due course provide for them.” The 
better-class workman began to understand that his progress as 
well as his comfort were handicapped by a large family. 

At such a moment the propagandism of Bradlaugh and Besant 
. . . . Struck fruitful soil. Their teaching would have had little 
force had it not found a population seeking for economic reasons 
a divorce between marriage and parentage. Their propagandism 


1 Elderton, p. 235. 
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might again have made little way had it been purely, as it is 
largely to-day, a commercial speculation of the vendors of pre- 
ventives; but Bradlaugh was a man well known throughout Eng- 
land, and whether his views were right or wrong he was honest in 
his convictions and personally respected. The gravity of the 
trial, notorious as it was, was far from recognized at the time; 
it legitimized the teaching of practical methods for the limita- 
tion of the family, and within thirty years that teaching has revo- 
lutionised the sexual habits of the English people. It has des- 
troyed the pressure which carried an English population as the 
great colonising force into every quarter of the globe, and it 
may be that coming centuries will recognise the Bradlaugh trial 
as the knell of the British colonial empire—and as the real sum- 
mons to Slavs, Chinese and other fertile races to occupy the 
spare places of the earth. 


Again stress is wisely laid upon the terrible danger of a 
social tradition of this kind, once it has taken firm root.' 

Then, when the pressure was over, a new habit which checked 
expansion had not been learnt. To-day a boom in the mining 
industry would not be followed, as that of 1871 was, by a rise 
in the birth-rate, but by an immigration of Polish or other foreign 
workers.? 


What renders Miss Elderton’s conclusions so convincing, 
founded as they are upon a minute study of local conditions, 
is the circumstance that her theory of a deliberate restric- 
tion, through devices of which the knowledge is communi- 
cated orally from one to another, explains intelligibly the 
anomalies of the observed facts. Let us take for example 
the following birth-rates, remembering that the figures used 
by Miss Elderton represent, not the crude birth-rate of in- 
fants born per thousand inhabitants, but the number of infants 
born per hundred married women. I have added the form of 
occupation characteristic of each locality. 


1871 1881 1891 1901 
Huddersfield (textiles) - 22° 20°2 16°3 14°2 
Preston (textiles) - - 24°6 27°9 22°6 18°7 
Blackburn (textiles and iron) 2573 23°2 21'0 15°5 
Liverpool (docks, &c.) - 20°6 20°0 20°0 20°9 
Sunderland (sea and iron) 24°6 24°7 24°3 230 
Wigan (coal) - - : 278 26°5 28°0 24°7 


Now, in the textile towns like Huddersfield, Bradford, 

Halifax,® Preston, etc., the women went to the mills and 
1 Ibid. pp. 234, 235. 2 Ibid. p. 235. 

8 In Bradford and Halifax the birth-rate in 1901, as caiculated per too 


married women, was even lower than in Huddersfield. It was 13°8 and 13°5 
respectively. 
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factories long before 1871. In those early years the number 
of children born in the textile towns was not notably less than 
those born in mining towns or in country districts. The mere 
employment of women in the mills did not render them less 
fertile. Be it noted, however, that at that date, before the 
Education Act and the later Factory Act, “a young child in 
the manufacturing North could almost keep itself and at ten 
years of age was an asset to the parents.”"! Nowadays a 
child is an encumbrance until 12 or 14 yearsold. This trans- 
formation of the child from asset into encumbrance would 
alone account for much, and the encumbrance is of course the 
greater if the mother works in a factory. But, as Miss 
Elderton conclusively shows, there was another set of causes 
in operation which in certain districts made the restriction 
propaganda all too easy. No account of this can be more 
clear and concise than that given by Miss Elderton herself: 


There is further a most important factor, which must not be 
overlooked, namely, the relative ease with which knowledge can 
be conveyed and a tradition established. We have seen in our 
detailed account that knowledge is conveyed largely from mouth 
to mouth, to some extent by advertisement and occasionally by 
lecture in the open market-place. In a district where there are 
no factories general communication in such matters is very slow, 
and the population especially if largely rural (although the agri- 
culturist is now beginning to be affected) has not been so early 
or so deeply stirred as the urban districts. In the mining dis- 
tricts again, the cottages are largely isolated, there is no centre 
like a factory bringing many women together, and much of the 
underground work in the case of the men is very isolated; thus, 
as we might expect, we actually find that the mining districts 
follow the purely rural, and those on which relatively small im- 
pression has been made by prevention propagandism. Next come 
the engineering and metal working towns in which the men con- 
gregate together but the women do not, and lastly we reach in 
the textile and woollen towns, with the joint industrial occupa- 
tion of both men and women, the greatest opportunity for the 
spread of new knowledge and for the creation of tradition. What 
is here true of restriction of the family is equally applicable 
to the spread of any new habit or fashion, or the adoption of any 
new food or form of amusement; the factory towns are the places 
where advertisement is most profitable, and where information 
is most rapidly disseminated.? 


This explanation seems sufficiently to meet the facts as re- 


1 Elderton, p. 45. 2 P. 236. 
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corded in Huddersfield, Blackburn, Sunderland, and Wigan. 
But what is to be said of a city like Liverpool, an almost 
unique example of a great town where the birth-rate has 
actually risen, or of Preston, pre-eminently a centre of textile 
manufactures, where, though there has been a fall, the de- 
cline has been not only notably slower but notably less in 
amount than at Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, and other 
such towns. Miss Elderton does not hesitate to admit that 
“the Irish element is the source of the unique position of 
Liverpool ” in comparison with other Lancashire cities,’ but 
she accompanies her encomium with a lament that “ its 
population appears to be inferior in skill and intelligence to 
nearly all the towns wherein the birth-rate is rapidly de- 
clining.”’ It strikes us as an almost solitary weak point in 
Miss Elderton’s monograph that she seems to take it for 
granted that destitution and thriftlessness in the parents of 
necessity imply unfitness in the offspring. No doubt taking 
our slum population as a whole the rule is a fairly 
safe one to follow, but speaking upon information furnished 
by those who have an intimate acquaintance with the children 
of the Irish substratum in Liverpool, we emphatically hold 
that these particular guttersnipes cannot be in any way re- 
garded as “ unfit... The level of natural intelligence is ex- 
ceptionally high, and it is not among them that we find 
the largest proportion of those that are ricketty, malformed 
and mentally deficient. Miss Elderton carries her unfavour- 
able estimate so far that she throws out the suggestion, though 
with hesitation, that the high birth-rate among the Irish of 
Liverpool may be due more to the fact that “ they have been 
too ignorant to learn methods of limiting their families,” 
than to the teaching of the Church that all such practices are 
sinful. ‘“* Catholicism,” she remarks, “ has not saved France,” 
though she has the honesty to add the query, “ but are the d 
French really as devout as the Irish?” q 
Of course the whole point lies there. Catholicism which 
is merely Catholicism in name, and which amounts to no more 
in the supposed believer than a vague purpose of sending for 
a priest when he is dying, is not likely to have any restraining 
effect upon the decline of the birth-rate. Further, it is pre- 
cisely because a really practical Catholicism lays such re- 
strictions upon freedom in this and other matters, that mem- 
bers of the educated and comfortable classes, the men 





1 Elderton, p. 70. 
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especially, are prone to emancipate themselves from all reli- 
gious control with an anti-clerical rancour hardly known in 
Protestant lands. Had it not been for these defections from 
her teaching, the Catholic Church, in most countries of mixed 
religion, would soon become predominant by the mere force 
of natural fertility. Even as it is, we believe that a country 
like France owes such small measure of natural increase as 
she still retains almost entirely to the religious principle of 
the faithful few. Where the Catholic Church preserves her 
sway over the hearts of men the maintenance of a vigorous 
stock is assured. Even in the general retrogression observ- 
able in England to-day, it is probable that Catholicism counts 
for a good deal, as Miss Elderton admits is the case in Liver- 
pool, Leigh, and one or two other centres. The highest town 
birth-rate in England at present is St. Helens, where in 1912 
it stood at 32.3 per 1,000 inhabitants, with a natural in- 
crease of 16.9; and here the Catholic element is very strong. 
The same is true of Middlesborough and Sunderland, which 
have birth-rates of 31.9 and 31.6. Again, if Preston, a 
textile town, presents much better figures than such other 
centres of the textile industry as Halifax and Bradford, there 
can be little doubtthat the large Catholic population of Pres- 
ton is mainly responsible for this relative superiority. 
From many points of view the vital statistics of Holland 
are peculiarly interesting to the student who wishes to esti- 
mate the bearing of religious and notably of Catholic teaching 
upon the growth of population. Dr. C. V. Drysdale, who 
gave evidence before the National Commission as the repre- 
sentative of the Malthusian League of which he is the Secre- 
tary, appeals with peculiar satisfaction to the state of Holland 
as “the only country where Neo-Malthusianism has been 
given the opportunity of diminishing the excessive birth-rate 
on eugenic lines, z.e., in the reduction of the fertility of the 
poorest classes.” And he adds that a “ considerable rise in 
the wages and general prosperity appears to have taken place 
side by side with an unprecedented increase of population.” 
Now Holland from a religious point of view is peculiarly 
constituted. Two of its eleven provinces, North Brabant, 
with 649,000 inhabitants, and Limburg, with 358,000 in- 


1 Dr. Drysdale is the author of a work called The Small Family System, Lond. 
1913. This appeared with a Preface by a Dr. Binnie Dunlop who afterwards 
wrote on the subject in the Nineteenth Century, April, 1915, and with regard to 
whom see THE MontH, May, 1915, Pp. 528, “ Malthusian Mendacities.” 
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habitants, are almost entirely Catholic.1 On the other hand 
in Friesland the Catholics do not number more than 8 per 
cent in a population of 366,000. If we take the figures for 
191 3,we find that in Limburg the crude birth-rate is 33.4, in 
North Brabant it is 32.5, but in Friesland it is 24.3.2 Of 
course this is not the beginning and end of the matter. In North 
Brabant the death-rate is 16.36, in Limburg it is 15.28, in 
Friesland it is only 11.21,° but the fact remains that in the 
two Catholic provinces the natural increase is 16.17 and 
18.15, while in the non-Catholic province of Friesland it 
is 13.15. Further, no one can doubt that in such densely 
populated districts as North and South Holland and Gelder- 
land, the Catholics, who number more than 25 per cent of the 
inhabitants, exercise a perceptible influence in raising the 
birth-rate figures for the whole kingdom. The results would be 
very different if the entire country adopted neo-Malthusian 
principles. Another remarkable example is furnished by the 
predominantly Catholic province of Quebec in Canada. Quot- 
ing the figures for 1911, the latest to which for the moment 
we have access, the crude birth-rate was 37.18 per 1,000 
inhabitants, and even the relatively high death-rate of 17.92 
still leaves a natural increase of 19.26, or an expansion of 
nearly 2 per cent per annum. The Canadians of Quebec are 
of course a French stock, and this fact alone would suffice to 
show the extreme improbability of the suggestion that the 
present low birth-rate in France is due to any decay of natural 
fertility. 

As for Ireland itself, although the subject is but slightly 
touched upon in the Report,‘ still the evidence given by Dr. 
Stevenson, the Superintendent representing the Registrar 
General, as to the remarkable features presented by the birth 
statistics throughout the country, but most notably in Con- 
naught, sets the matter in a very fair light. On a first view 


1In Limburg, according to the census of 1899, 98 per cent of the people are 
Catholic, in North Brabant &8 per cent. 

2 See the official Statistick van den Loop der Bevolking for 1913 (Bijdragen, 
No. 207). 

8 The rates of infant mortality in Limburg and North Brabant in 1913 were 
200 and 210, that in Friesland was 96 per 1,000. For the rest of Holland the 
infant mortality was over 100, In 1914 we get for Limburg 205, for North 
Brabant 215, for Friesland 105. See the faarverslag van het Staatstoezicht op de 
Volksgezondheid for 1913 and for 1914. We cannot, however, for a moment 
admit the contention of the Neo-Malthusians that the connection between great 
fertility and a high rate of infant mortality is a necessary one. 

* Report, p. 65. 
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the crude birth-rate, which in 1911 was 22.3 (#.ée., per 1,000 
total population), suggests a condition of things even more 
deplorable than that which prevails in England and Wales. 
But this, as he explains, is wholly fallacious owing to the 
remarkably small proportion of young married women left 
in Connaught after long years of systematic emigration. If, 
on the other hand, we calculate the proportion of births to 
the total number of married women of child-bearing age, 
then Connaught yields a rate of 45.3 as against 24.7 for 
this country. Neither does Dr. Stevenson shirk the obvious 
conclusion that this remarkable difference in the two adjacent 
islands must find its explanation in the fact that 


artificial restraint has become more prevalent in England, where- 
as the Irish increase represents the natural result of increased 
prosperity in the case of a population amongst whom the religious 
bar to such restraint is effective. 


We must own to a certain feeling of disappointment at the 
absence in the Report, so far as we have observed, of any. 
formal and explicit condemnation of the Neo-Malthusian pro- 
paganda which is actively carried on in many of our great 
towns. We should have liked to be able to quote some un- 
equivocal utterance that might have served as a fulcrum in any 
future demand for Parliamentary legislation. No doubt Dr. 
C. V. Drysdale, who, as already mentioned, gave evidence 
before the Commission, was subjected to a very sifting cross- 
examination. Moreover the Report, by implication, conveys 
clearly enough the opinion of the Commissioners that a pro- 
miscuously diffused knowledge of the means of preventing 
conception is undesirable.: But there is no direct mention 
of the Malthusian League in the official utterances printed in 
the volume, and the general impression left is that, in order 
to secure unanimity, the Report everywhere abstains from 
anything but the most guarded expression of opinion, and 
does very little more than summarize the evidence taken. 
Still more urgently, as we judge, a pronouncement was called 
for on that most demoralizing and utterly fallacious axiom of 
the Malthusians, that the death-rate varies directly on the 
birth-rate, and that in consequence a rising birth-rate in- 
evitably leads to an increase in the rate of mortality. On two 
occasions of late years has this pernicious principle been put 


1 Report, p. 351. 2 Report, pp. 69, 70. 
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forward, in perhaps the most widely influential of our reviews,! 
as if it were the last word of expert statistical science. And 
yet it runs counter both to common sense and to the teaching 
of the highest authorities, and was defended in both the 
articles named by a barefaced misstatement and suppres- 
sion of figures accessible to inquirers in any public library.? 
The fact undoubtedly is that a considerable infantile mor- 
tality is generally associated with a high birth-rate, because 
such high birth-rates are nowadays hardly ever found except 
among those strata of the population that are thriftless and 
lacking in adequate instruction about sanitary and other im- 
portant matters,* but that there is any necessary causal con- 
nection between birth-rate and death-rate is a logical ab- 
surdity. A very simple proof may be furnished by the 
following consideration. Suppose that medical and sanitary 
science made such progress that every cause of death was 
eliminated except accident and senile decay. We should then 
have, of course, for a long time an absolutely minimum death- 
rate. Whether many infants were born or few, no one 
practically speaking would die but octogenarians and 
nonagenarians, and naturally the number of those would at 
first be small, because the majority under less ideal conditions 
would have died before they reached that term. But by de- 
grees, since nobody was ever carried off in youth, the number 
of those who attained a great age would each year become 
greater and greater, and we should have a steadily increasing 
death-rate until the point was reached when the deaths were 
equal in number to the births of eighty years before. Of 
course this is a reductio ad absurdum, but its logical force is 
unanswerable. 

Furthermore, it is one of the brighter features of recent 
medical and social science that it has shown us how very 
much can be done to check infant mortality even among the 
most unpromising surroundings. The recently published 
Milroy Lectures of Dr. S. G. Moore are most illuminating in 
this regard. If only, without injury to the educational and 
physical needs of the young, we could restore that condition 

1 In The Nineteenth Century and After, by Dr. Rigby, in Feb. 1914, and by Dr. 
Binnie Dunlop, in April, 1915. 

2 See the Tablet, Feb. 14, 1914, and MonTH, May, 1915. 

8’ There are numberless exceptions, the most conspicuous being Connaught, 
where, though the birth-rate is exceptionally high the infantile mortality is very 


low. 
4 Published in The Lancet, April 22, April 29, May 6, 1916. 
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of things which existed before 1876, and in which the child 
was felt among the lower orders to be an asset to its parents, 
there can be little doubt that both the decline in the birth-rate 
would be arrested and that infantile mortality would decrease. 
In this last matter a Mayor of Huddersfield, Mr. Benjamin 
Broadbent, has recently set an example which deserves to 
be imitated. 


On Nov. roth, 1905, in his mayoral address to the Council, 
he announced that he would make a birthday gift to each child 
born in his native village of Longwood, during his year of office 
as mayor, on its attaining its first birthday. To this end he 
issued a promissory note, to the amount of £1 sterling, to each 
child at birth, payable on the infant’s first birthday. 


A very similar expedient seems to have been adopted in the 
initial stages of that marvellous experiment that has been 
carried out by Dr. Morel de Villiers in his native village in 
Southern France, and by which for many years together the 
infant mortality was reduced to zero. 

Another point in which the Commissioners’ Report has dis- 
appointed us is the absence of all reference to the uncontrolled 
sale of preventives and in particular to those abominable 
“‘ india rubber ” shops in which pornographic literature, un- 
desirable medical knowledge and contraceptives under thin 
disguises are retailed to all who care to present themselves. 
There are at least twenty such establishments within a radius 
of a quarter of a mile from Tottenham Court Road Station, 
and the number seems to be continually on the increase. 


Although we may have seemed in the course of this article 
to give undue prominence to the regrettable position of af- 
fairs among the industrial classes, and notably the textile 
workers, it is not to be denied that a still heavier responsi- 
bility rests with those who belong to a higher level in the 
social scale. The birth-rate of Bournemouth (18.4) is lower 
than that of Halifax (18.7) or Huddersfield (19.3), and 
nearly as low as that of Bradford (17.95); while Brighton 
(21.2) treads close upon the heels of Blackburn (20.1) and 
Burnley (20.3).! All these seven towns, as Dr. Stevenson 
points out, “ are either textile towns where the conditions of 
life impose a direct financial penalty on motherhood, or resi- 
dential towns with an exceptionally large middle class element 


1 Report, p. 351. Evidence of Dr. Stevenson. 
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in their population.”” Undoubtedly selfishness, or at any rate 
the gospel of comfort, seems to have infected the upper and 
middle classes most deeply of all. If we may take the num- 
ber of children born in the families of married males as a 
standard of comparison, according to the occupations of their 
fathers, we find that the proportion works out thus-—Upper 
and Middle Class 119, Skilled Workmen 153, Unskilled 
Workmen 213, Textile Workers 125, Miners 230, Doctors, 
Solicitors, and Clergymen 102, the rates being calculated 
per 1,000 married males under 55 years. Without wishing 
to make too much of a single and no doubt exceptional case, 
a story told by one of the witnesses, Dr. J. W. Ballantyne, 
a distinguished gynzcologist, throws a rather lurid light upon 
the attitude towards motherhood of some of our ladies of 
fashion. 


One day, [said the witness] some four or five years ago, a 
lady called at my house. She said, “I do not wish to give you 
my name, but I wish you to tell me if I am in the family way.” 
It did not take me very long to tell that; it was quite simple. I 
said, “You are.” She said, “I wish you very much to take in 
hand the destruction”—I am not giving you the exact words, 
but she meant the ending of the pregnancy. I said, ‘“ Why?” 
She said, “It is not convenient just now to have a child.” 
I tried to talk her out of it, but I found she was quite set upon 
it, and I said, “‘ I do not do that sort of thing,” and she said, “ Oh, 
I thought that doctors did it,” and she rose up and said, “ Then, 
I suppose you can do nothing for me?” I said, “No.” I did 
not say I was sorry; I just simply said “ No, I can do nothing 
for you,” and then she got up and went towards the door. I 
said, ““ Before you leave, | would like you to have the three rea- 
sons in my mind at the present moment which led me to give 
you the advice which I have given. In the first place the 
life you are talking about is a life; it is not a negligible quan- 
tity; it is a life and I do not wish to destroy life. In the 
second place the operation which would be necessary for it can- 
not be done with absolute safety to the mother, and I do not 
wish to do anything which would endanger your health; but in 
the third place I do not wish to do anything which might make 
me liable to penal servitude.” She said, “ I suppose you expect 
a fee for this.” I do not know whether the Commission think 
I was right or not, but I said, “* No, I do not, I would like to show 
you the door as soon as possible.” 4 


Perhaps some of the most interesting matter provided in 
the Report is given in connection with the Housing Question, 
1 Report, p. 175. 
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and we may note that here, as in akmost every other depart- 
ment of the inquiry, Mgr. W. F. Brown, the Vicar-General 
of Southwark, leaves the impression upon the reader of hav- 
ing proved himself one of the most capable and clear- 
thinking, as well as one of the most hard-working, of all 
the members of the Commission. His statement upon the 
Catholic attitude towards the moral problems involved in the 
whole question of birth limitation is admirably clear. But 
on the Housing Question the following passage from the evi- 
dence of Mrs. Burgwin tells us much in a relatively small 
space. 


The housing-question is a very serious problem, because you 
handicapped the working-man with his family when you dealt 
under the powers of the Borough Councils with what you call 
overcrowding. I mean by that this kind of thing. A visitor 
goes to a house and sees a woman with four children, and says, 
“You have only two rooms, and there are six of you in those 
two rooms. You must have another room.” I visited that family 
a little while ago and found the woman crying. I asked her 
“Did the lady say she would pay for the third room?” This is 
the point. It is very well, but they do not know how to pay 
another three shillings. They pay exorbitant rents, for the wages 
they earn, and you make it almost impossible for a working man 
with more than a couple of children to get into decent rooms and 
live in decent houses. We have by our regulations, not thinking 
out their effects, made ourselves greatly responsible for the pre- 
sent position of the birth-rate amongst certainly the feeble and 
the poor. 


We may confess that we are thoroughly in agreement with 
Mrs. Burgwin in this matter. And there are other questions, 
notably the educational legislation and the factory legislation, 
in which “ not thinking out their effects ’’ we have created 
more problems than we have solved. Education, for ex- 
ample, is a good thing, but what avails it to educate our poor 
like little gentlemen on the chance that one in a hundred may 
improve his social position if the chance ever comes in his 
way. The vast majority must inevitably earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow, and we believe that they will be 
all the happier and more contented with their lot if, with due 
regard for youthful infirmity and the acquisition of the bare 
essentials of learning, they begin that process early. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Report, p. 219. 











MISCELLANEA 


I CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


A BARON MUNCHAUSEN OF ELIZABETH’S DAY. 


N the interesting account of Anthony Munday which Miss 

Guiney contributed to our July number, she has occasion to 
mention 7he English Romayne Life (1582), the scurrilous 
pamphlet in which Munday gives a spiteful but not wholly 
fictitious description of the life led by the students at that 
time in the English College at Rome. Miss Guiney throws 
doubt upon the supposition that Munday was ever a convert 
to Catholicism, and she might perhaps have strengthened her 
argument by a reference to the reply published by “ a Catho- 
like Preist ’’ to Munday’s tract, .4 Discoverie of Edmund 
Campion. As Mr. J. D. Wilson has pointed out in the 
‘Modern Language Review, the writer impugned Munday’s 
honesty, recounting how (we modernize the spelling) 


he first was a stage player, afterwards an apprentice, which time 
he well feigned with the deceiving of his master; then wandering 
towards Italy, by his own report became a cozener in his journey. 
Coming to Rome, in his short abode therein he was charitably, 
relieved, but neyer admitted in the Seminary, as he pleaseth to 
lie in the title of his book, and being weary of well doing, re- 
turned home to his first vomit again. 


Munday’s book, 7he Anglo Romayne Life, seems to have 
had some measure of success, and it probably helped to set 
a fashion. Anyway it was followed by other small books of 
pretended travels which were much more wildly extrava- 
gant, and some of which seem to have been pure fictions from 
beginning to end. One of these, which we may call for con- 
venience sake Webde’s Travels (1590),? is noticed in the re- 
cently issued number of the Zxglish Historical Review,’ where 
the writer, Col. Hime, R.A., expresses his conviction that 
nothing in the booklet is a record of personal experience, 
though Webbe dedicates his work to the Queen, and though 
he declares, “ I do protest that in this book there is nothing 

* Vol. IV, 1909, p. 485. 
2 The full title is too long to quote, The book went through several editions. 
8 July, 1916, pp. 464, seq. 
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mentioned or expressed but that which is of truth and what 
mine own eyes have perfectly seen."’ Some such assurance 
will certainly be needed by the modern reader, and even in 
Elizabeth's day the author anticipated that “some foolish 
persons perhaps will cavil and say that these are but lies and 
fables." In reply he assures all detractors that if it were 
not for failing memory he might have set down a great deal 
more. This may be true, but we can hardly wish to improve 
on what we possess already. 

Probably the most interesting of Mr. Webbe’s experiences 
is the account he gives us of the land of Prester John. For 
example: 


I have seen in a place like a park, adjoining unto Prester John’s 
Court, three score and seventeen unicorns and elephants all alive 
at one time, and they were so tame that I have played with them 
as one would play with young lambs.! 


Mr. Webbe’s recollections certainly throw into the shade 
any of the descriptions sent from these regions by the Jesuit 
missionaries who at that date had long been established in 
Abyssinia. Our traveller, for no apparent reason, seems to 
have been welcomed with great cordiality and to have been 
a guest at the royal banquets. 


This Prester John of whom I spoke before is a king of great 
power, and keepeth a very bountiful court, after the manner of 
that country, and hath every day to serve him at his table, sixty 
kings wearing leaden crowns on their heads, and these serve in 
the meat unto Prester John’s table; and continually the first dish 
of meat set upon his table is a dead man’s scull clean picked 
and laid in black earth, putting him in mind that he is but earth, 
and that he must die and shall become earth again. 


Similarly we are told: 


In the court of Prester John there is a wild man, and another 
in the high street at Constantinople, whose allowance every day 
is a quarter of raw mutton, and when any man dieth for some 
notorious offence then are they allowed every day a quarter of 
man’s flesh. 


These wild men, we learn further, had wonderful long hair 
all over their bodies; they were chained fast by the neck toa 
post “ and will speedily devour any man that cometh in their 


' The book has been reprinted in Arber’s well-known collection. The tract 
is so short that precise references are unnecessary. 
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reach.” Another marvel to be seen at the Court of Prester 
John was “a beast called Arians, having four heads. They 
are in shape like a wild cat, and are of the height of a great 
mastiff dog.’’ In Syria, we are told, there is a river plentifully 
stocked with fish like salmon trout. “No Jew can catch any 
fish in it at all,” but let a Christian or a Turk come thither 
“ and either of them shall catch them in great abundance if 
they do but put their hands into the water with a little bread, 
and an hundred will be about his hand.” 

But Mr. Webbe was not blind to the fact that the interest of 
his readers would be likely to languish if he regaled them 
solely with the wonders of natural history. His own per- 
sonal experiences as a slave among the Turks and as a staunch 
Protestant in Catholic lands, though but indifferently well 
recounted, are much more thrilling. At Naples certainly the 
attention he received must have proved seriously embar- 
rassing: 

Thrice had I the strappado, hoisted up backward with my 
hands bound behind me, which struck all the joints in my arms 
out of joint, and then constrained to drink salt water and quick- 
lime, and then fine lawn or calico thrust down my throat and 
plucked up again ready to pluck my heart out of my belly, all 
to make me confess that I was an English spy. 


Previously to this Webbe, so at least he informs us, had 
been in Rome. 


There was I nineteen days in trouble with the Pope, and the 
English Cardinal Dr. Allen, a notable arch-papist, where I was 
often examined, but finding nothing by me, they let me pass, and 
understanding that I had been a captive long time in Turkey, 
gave me xxv crowns. And before I went out of Rome, I was 
again taken by the English College and put there into the holy 
house 3 days with a fool’s coat on my back, half blue, half 
yellow, and a cockscomb with three bells on my head, from 
whence I was holpen by means of an Englishman, and the Pope 


again set me at liberty. 


It is quite needless to discuss these details. Webbe wrote 
just what he thought would gratify his readers. As he pro- 
fesses to have been travelling during the time of the Armada, 
the purpose of exasperating English feeling is obvious in 
the following: 


The report in Rome, Naples and all over Italy in my travels 
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was such . . . . that as I passed through the streets the people 
ef that part asked me how |I durst acknowledge myself to be 
an Englishman, and thereupon to daunt me did say that England 
was taken by the Spaniards and the Queen of England (whom 
God long preserve) was taken prisoner, and was coming towards 
Rome to do penance, and that her Highness was brought thither 
through deserts, moist, hilly and foul places, and where plain 
ground was, holes and hollow trenches were digged in the way 
of her Majesty's passage to the intent that she might have gone 
up to the mid leg in ooze and mire. 


In the absence of a chivalrous Sir Walter Raleigh this 
fate would have been terrible indeed, and the account might 
well be expected to work upon the feelings of Her Majesty. 
Obviously it was meant to further Mr. Webbe’s little request, 
made in the dedication, that he might be “ employed in such 
service and affairs as may be pleasing to God and profitable 
to my prince and country.” 

Webbe professed to have been employed as “ Chief Master 
Gunner ” by Henry IV. of France at the battle of Ivry, and 
it is Col. Hime’s purpose, as a student of military history, to 
show that the whole story is a preposterous fabrication. On the 
other hand Professor Edward Arber, who re-edited this book- 
let in 1868, declared his conviction that Webbe was “ every 
inch an Englishman "’ and typical of the spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan age. We can only hope for the credit of our national 
honour that the learned Professor was mistaken. 

mu. %. 


II TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


On August 4th the second year of the Euro- 

Two Yearsof pean war will have come to an end. Its area 
War. is wider, its intensity is greater, the waste of 

it in blood and treasure more terrible than 

ever. Another year of such effort is hardly conceivable. The 
end must be approaching. However it be with the enemy, the 
material resources of the Allies have increased incalculably. 
Russia seems at last to have adequately armed her millions, Italy 
has made good her deficiencies, France’s store of munitions ap- 
pears inexhaustible, the British Empire has set in the field an 
enormous citizen army, the valour and discipline of which can 
rival the best professional troops, and organized a supply of war- 
materials that can easily cope with Krupps. The total war ex- 
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penditure in this country has reached six million pounds a day, 
without causing any visible distress. On every front there is evi- 
dence too that superior moral forces are animating the Allies. 
Their armies have kept commendably free from the gross viola- 
tions of international morality that have marked their foes. Thus, 
in the field, the outlook is altogether more hopeful than it was 
twelve months ago. At home there is still much amiss. The 
two sources of national weakness on which we commented last 
August—extravagance and slackness—have both had to be dealt 
with, not too successfully, by State action. Taxes have been 
put on several articles liable to be selfishly consumed, such as 
petrol. Yet every newspaper is filled with exhortations to luxury 
in the matter of dress and bodily indulgence. A better scheme 
has recently been started in the multiplication throughout the 
country of War Saving Associations affiliated to a National Com- 
mittee, by which the necessity of thrift and the manner of prac- 
tising it are to be brought home to individuals. But there is yet 
no noticeable check to extravagance in dress and drink. 


As for National Service, that has had to be 

The Abuse of made law for men of military age on account 
Conscience. of a considerable number of shirkers. Some 

of these based their refusal to serve on con- 

science—a praiseworthy plea if not misapplied. The conscience 
which permits a man to enjoy the benefits of community life, yet 
forbids him to defend the community by force of arms against 
a foe bent on destroying it, is merely a God-given faculty per- 
verted from its right use. If such men do not recognize or 
will not obey the ruling of that institution appointed by Almighty 
God to instruct and direct conscience on points of morality, and 
persist in their anti-social attitude, the State is surely justified 
in depriving them of civil and political rights. Their case is to 
be distinguished from that of those who would not refuse to 
serve were they convinced that Britain’s quarrel was just. The 
latter are not mistaken in a point of ethics but, as we hold, in 
a matter of fact. They demand absolute certainty in regard 
to a question in which absolute certainty is unattainable. They 
are not content with that reasonable probability which serves 
as their guide in the rest of their conduct, and which moralists 
declare is generally enough for right action. And their attitude 
is tantamount to a declaration that the rest of their country- 
men, especially their leaders in Church and State, are grossly 
mistaken in their judgment of the duty of the country in this 
crisis. Moreover, the Catholic who conscientiously objects on 
grounds of the injustice of the Allies’ cause, not only sets states- 
men aside but implicitly declares that the whole Catholic hier- 
archy in this country, men who by their very office are bound to 
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inquire carefully and decide prudently before they speak, have 
gone grievously wrong in their reading of the facts and have 
grossly misled their flocks; for one and all have proclaimed the 
justice of our cause. To oppose such united testimony savours 
of colossal self-sufficiency. 

If it be said that the Austrian and German Hierarchies are 
equally positive in support of the Teutonic Empires, and that 
the British objector may safely follow their views, the answer 
is that these prelates rely, as their declared judgment shows, on 
evidence which to our personal knowledge is false. They have 
not yet had the means of knowing the truth. 


As we have often said, the zeal for morality, 
The Test of which conscientious objectors of whatever 
Consistency. brand profess, is an admirable thing in itself. 
The Christian martyrs were conscientious ob- 
jectors in their time. The Apostles proclaimed the principle 
when they challenged the Sanhedrin—* Judge ye in God's sight 
whether it is better to heed God than to heed man.” But unless 
a man who makes allegiance to conscience a reason for refusing 
to share a common burden, shows the same high standard in the 
rest of his conduct, there are good grounds for thinking that 
he is not sincere. Those who dread offending God by becoming 
soldiers should be equally solicitous about keeping His law in 
other grave matters. To be meticulously careful about the ob- 
servance of the Fifth Commandment, so as to refuse even to aid 
the wounded or to make munitions, yet to be loose in life or foul 
in language, untruthful, selfish, unkind, suggests the hypocrites of 
Hudibras, who 


Compound for sins that they’re inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


Conscientious objectors, then, should be conspicuous amongst 
their less enlightened fellows by the purity and honesty of their 
lives and their general moral excellence. Some of them have set 
a fairly high standard for themselves, and we can only hope 
that they aim at it all round. 

As for those who think with the Quakers,they are misled by con- 
ceiving the State to be merely the work of man. If it were clearly 
understood that the State represents God in the civil order, and 
that in giving it allegiance within the sphere of its authority, 
we are following our Lord, commanding us to render to Czsar 
the things that are Czsar’s, not Jean Jacques Rousseau bidding 
us obey the will of the organized majority, the claims of national 
duty, once clearly ascertained, would be seen to be more lofty, 
more reasonable, and more cogent. Meanwhile, it is all to the 
good that the State should be anxious, even in the height of a 
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crisis like the present, to recognize the genuine claims of con- 
science. We Catholics have records of quite another frame of 
mind in our rulers. 


The one thing to be dreaded as taking the 
whole justification out of our action is any ap- 
proach to an adoption of the principles and 
aim of that “ Prussianism” we are engaged in 
overthrowing. Germany's crime, as we conceive it, is the attempt 
to seek her own aggrandisement at the expense of the just rights 
of other nations. The “ Weltmacht” of her ambition is con- 
structively the denial of the equal sovereignty of other States, 
the assertion of her mission to enslave them. Now, it is a 
dangerous thing to claim to have a mission, especially when it 
involves interference with already existing rights. Even God 
Himself, when He came to set up His Kingdom on earth, was 
at pains to produce His credentials. We laugh at the arrogance 
of the Teuton claiming the right on the strength of its self-evident 
excellence to impose his kultur upon the world, but traces of 
the same arrogance are to be found amongst the thoughtless of 
every nation. It is only emphatically German because adopted 
as a policy by the leaders of that people. Critics have been 
known to say that a certain aggressive swagger is, or was 
characteristic of ‘“‘God’s Englishman.”’ There is unfortunately 
evidence that the tendency to “ nationalize” the Almighty exemp- 
lified in that phrase, as in ,the still more direct claims of the 
Kaiser, has not disappeared from our midst in spite of the lofty 
ideals which we profess. Most of our writers have wit enough 
to see that we cannot well make a boast of what we condemn 
Germany for claiming—a Divine commission to civilize the earth. 
But this does not occur to our latter-day prophet—Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley—in whose “ patriotic” writings, mingled with much 
shrewd criticism of the Government, occur such echoes of “* Prus- 
sianism ” as—* I believe—there is just as much a Creed of Race 
as a Creed of Religion—I believe and never shall weaken in my 
faith, that we are God's Chosen People.”"! There we have a 
British Israelite after a new fashion. Has Mr. Bottomley con- 
sidered, we wonder, the effect of such arrogance upon our Allies, 
who are thus relegated to a secondary place in the Divine favour? 
Has he thought of the ridicule to which he exposes his country- 
men amongst those who know anything of history? Out of just 
such self-assertion has sprung this fearful war, and in it lie the 
seeds of conflicts to come. It is a plain dictate of Justice that 
no nation should on the strength of its assumed superiority, Divine 
commission or what not, interfere with the rights of other sover- 
eign peoples, great or small. 


1 John Bull, July 15, p. 12. 


The Prussianism 
of 
Mr. Bottomley. 
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Mr. Bottomley is not the only journalist who, 
unconsciously it may be, advocates “ Prussian- 
ism.” There are others, for instance, who seem 
to think that because we possess a giant navy we 
are justified in using it like a giant, without avy regard for the 
rights and convenience of neutrals. But on the whole the public 
conscience, impressed at the outset with noble ideals, has not 
suffered the vision to grow noticeably dim. Still there is danger 
lest the campaign of Mr. Hughes, who recently called attention in 
a series of vivid speeches to the need of making the Empire more 
self-supporting, should degenerate into a ruthless trade war. 
Here, again, it behoves us not to imitate while reprobating our 
enemies’ methods. There are people amongst us who would 
Germanise not only trade but education, misled by the glamour 
of efficiency and forgetting that life has higher ideals than 
money-making, and that our Empire’s greatness lies in the moral 
character of its citizens, not in their wealth. Into the tangled 
matters of tariffs and economic agreements we have no call to 
enter. Only let us say that there is no greater cause of inter- 
national strife than tariff-discrimination, and that any policy 
which makes or keeps the future Germany poor postpones in- 
definitely the payment of the various indemnities to which its 
crimes have made it liable. 


False Ideals 
in Trade 
and Education. 


Some sort of social and economic reconstruc- 
“ Physician, tion is inevitable after the war: a sustained 
heal thyself.” and determined effort on the part of all be- 
lievers is called for, if it is to be on Christian 
lines. The pinch of poverty will force the question of labour 
and capital into the foreground: men who have fought for the 
Empire will not be content to spend the rest of their lives in 
fighting for a precarious subsistence. The country they have 
risked dying for must be made worth living for. Should the old 
quarrels between capital and labour break out again at a time 
when united national effort will be imperative to make good the 
waste of war, the victory will profit us little. Social reformers 
will do well to notice the growth of the British Workers’ National 
League, founded some two months ago and strongly supported 
by Mr. Hughes, which proclaims as its object: 


The national ownership and control of vital industries, 
a democratic basis of defence adequate to the Empire's se- 
curity, the federation of the British Free States, the poli- 
tical and economic defence of the British States and their 
Allies, educational reform, drastic agricultural reform, and 
free democratic government. 


None of these aims can be considered to be beyond the rightful 
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desires of a democracy, provided always that they are not in- 
terpreted to override that complexus of rights, individual and 
ecclesiastical, which are independent of the Secular State, and 
provided that justice is respected in their realization. And we 
may expect that they will be vigorously prosecuted. What the 
worker had previously earned by his labour he has now repur- 
chased by his blood, and who shall refuse him his double title 
to a decent standard of living? 


It is difficult [says a recent writer '] to light a consuming 
fire of patriotic enthusiasm in the breast of a man who has 
no real and visible stake in his country, whose home is an 
overcrowded and baby-ridden room hireti by the week from 
a merciless landlord, and who realizes but too acutely that 
all the country does for him is to make him work as much 
as it can for the smallest wage possible. 


Some five millions of men, many of whom live in the condi- 
tions sketched in this passage, /ave fought and bled for a country 
which has shown such slight regard for their human worth. It 
would be sad if these conditions were allowed to continue. We 
readily and rightly throw away money in thousands of millions in 
our battle for existence; we must be equally ready to make sacri- 
fices in order to make that existence tolerable for the bulk of 
our population. Not by rigidly opposing but by guiding and 
inspiring and co-operating with what is sound and humane in 
the aims of the ‘“ Workers’ National League” shall the State 
lay the foundations of true national prosperity. 


It is somewhat significant that many people are 

Te —— beginning to despair of the action of the Cen- 
Prohibition. tral Control Board as a means of reducing the 
waste of money, time, strength, and national 

resources involved in the national habit of drinking strong 
liquors. From various quarters come appeals for Prohibition. 
A new movement, called the “ Strength of Britain” movement, 
was inaugurated by some prominent business men in London in 
July, the aim of which is the withdrawal of all drink licences 
for the period of the war. In Glasgow the call for Prohibition 
has been persistent. More remarkable still, a similar demand— 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors dur- 
ing the war and for six months after—has been formulated by 
the League of the Cross in South London. Catholics generally 
do not approve of Prohibition, except as a last and desperate 
remedy for a disease otherwise incurable. Here, then, we have 
men who know the facts, many of them priests with an intimate 


' Sir Francis Hatcher-Vane in The Principles of Military Art. 
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acquaintance with social problems of the sort, implicitly declar- 
ing that restriction, dilution, increased price, have all been un- 
able to check the ravages of drink, terrible in peace-time and in 
the heyday of the country’s prosperity, more awful now that we 
are bleeding financially at every pore. It is calculated that, since 
the beginning of the war, we have spent nearly half a million 
pounds a day on this unnecessary indulgence,which, besides lower- 
ing our strength and efficiency, has absorbed, in the process of its 
manufacture and distribution, a vast amount of our resources. 
Out of the total expenditure of £340,000,000 from August I, 
1914, to June 30, 1916, the State has recovered about one-third 
in taxation, but it has lost indefinitely more by all the waste in- 
evitably connected with the drink traffic. The inability of the 
average citizen and the average soldier to rise spontaneously to 
the level of self-sacrifice involved in the temporary abandonment 
of this form of self-indulgence, seeing that the crisis calls for 
thrift in every direction but especially in this, is an ominous 
sign that Prohibition may at last be necessary. Prohibition of 
the sale of drugs like cocaine, not only to soldiers but to the 
general public, is clearly called for in view of the growing evi- 
dence of their misuse. 


The position of women in our reconstructed 

““The Women’s society, both in the sphere of politics and that 
Industrial News.” of industry, is a question which is growing in- 
creasingly urgent. The day of unquestioned 

male predominance has gone and, though Christianity must al- 
ways assert the official headship of man in the family, there are 
many other relations over which that claim does not extend. We 
may leave mere politics aside in this place, merely noting that 
political questions are intimately connected with economics: how 
are women to be treated in future as wage-earners is the problem, 
to which serious attention should be devoted. To help in its 
solution, after the study of Christianity itself, we know of no 
better method than the study of that excellent quarterly journal, 
The Women’s Industrial News.1 Herein are collected, digested, 
and analysed a series of investigations into women’s labour con- 
ditions by a number of experts which provide an illuminating pre- 
sentment of facts and discussion of principles. The reader may 
be referred to the valuable paper on “ Equal Pay for Equal 
Work,” by Miss Eleanor Rathbone, in the July issue, as a good 
specimen of the instructive work presented. The writer shows 
that, although the proposition appears to enunciate a principle 
of elementary justice, still in the concrete there are several ex- 
trinsic considerations which prevent its literal application. It 


' Price, 2s, per an. or 6d. quarterly, post free (7, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.) 
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should rather be phrased, she suggests,—** Equal wages [for equal 
work] to workers of equal value.” 


It is a commonplace with militarists that war 

The Moral ‘i . ar 
Value is essential for human progress, that it “ cre- 
of War. ates” virtues which would otherwise not exist, 
that it removes evils otherwise incurable. In 
France, the pernicious influence of Joseph de Maistre’s Soirées 
de Saint-Pétersbourg, the militarist teaching of which we are 
glad to see denounced as essentially Darwinian in the Ztudes 
for July 5th, has given a certain vogue to the sentimental glori- 
fication of war. Ruskin in England echoed from time to time 
the same deplorable fallacy. It is with regret we notice a paper 
in the current Dudlin Review from the distinguished pen of Mr. 
W. S. Lilly, the title of which— A Plea for War”—and much 
of the argument, seem to support this unfortunate view. Mr. 
Lilly sees—as who does not?—strife and competition everywhere, 
in Nature, in science, in art, in social and religious life and 
so forth, and hence he concludes, rightly enough, that the mili- 
tant instinct is part of man’s essential nature, given him to secure 
his safety and to promote his development. And he argues cor- 
rectly that circumstances may arise which make armed conflict 
of nation against nation necessary and therefore lawful. But 
when he goes on to say, war is inevitable and to some extent de- 
sirable, he surely goes beyond his premisses. Compefition is no 
doubt inevitable, and we should stagnate without it, but com- 
petition, in whatever sphere of human activity, is subject to the 
moral law and can only be rightly exercised within its bounds. 
There is nothing in the nature of things which zecessitates the 
competition of nations transgressing the moral law. The mili- 
tant instinct is meant like every other to be controlled by reason ; 
it can accomplish all its purpose under such guidance, and, when 
Christianity comes to the aid of reason, that instinct is under 
a stronger check. To say that war, which is a breakdown of 
reason and a descent to the non-rational plane of force, is in- 
evitable is to say that the wit of man and the grace of God, which 
have brought order and harmony into so many other human re- 
lations, will never finally succeed in regulating the relations of 
Sovereign States. Neither Mr. Lilly nor anyone else has a right 
to say that. And to say it now is especially ill-timed. Nor have 
we any desire or any need to cultivate war as a seed-plot of heroic 
qualities. This war has shown that generations of peace and 
prosperity do not destroy what are thought to be exclusively the 
war-like virtues. What did the “ Anzacs” know of war before 
they came to Gallipoli? Or the Canadians, or any other mem- 
bers of our vast citizen armies, till they landed in France? Yet 
where in history are recorded heroic exploits which surpass those 
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detailed every day in our newspapers, performed by men whose 
whole training and tradition were pacific? 


: __ The conversion of the neutral mind to a recog- 
Spanish Catholics 1 ition of the justice of the general aims of the 
and German aeag ; 

Frightfulness. Allies is hampered both by past prepossessions 
and present conduct, or rather by present con- 
duct interpreted by the aid of past prepossessions. It is no easy 
task, for instance, to persuade an Irish-American that England 
in this quarrel happens to be on the right side, and unhappily 
current events in the political world, into which we may not enter, 
are not making the task easier. Yet much of our welfare after 
the war will depend upon the good-will of the United States. It 
has been apparently just as difficult to persuade Catholic Spain 
that the anti-clerical Government of France is upholding the 
cause of Christianity in this contest, but fortunately, thanks in 
great measure to the efforts of Mgr. Baudrillart who recently 
made a prolonged tour of propaganda in Spain, whole-hearted 
support has at last been rendered to the Allied cause by the 
representatives of the best thought in the Peninsula. The well- 
known Carlist, Sefior Francisco Melgar, has made in his Amende 
Honorable a full recantation of his previous pro-German views. 
Don Miguel de Unamuno, Rector of the University of Salamanca, 
has also given his warm adherence to the Allies. More recently 
there has been published a more remarkable document still, a 
manifesto entitled “An Address by Spanish Catholics to Bel- 
gium.” The initial crime of the German aggression is thus pro- 
ducing its nemesis. This document, which is ultimately to be 
deposited in the Library of the Catholic University of Louvain, 
confines itself to a protest against Germany’s treatment of Bel- 
gium, but finds therein ample grounds for a weighty denunciation 
of “frightfulness.” Such a clear pronouncement as the follow- 
ing is well worthy of remark: 

To confine hostilities to the armed forces of the enemy 
and not to deal more hardly with them than is neces- 
sary to break down their resistance—this is the twofold 
principle underlying the modern laws of war This prin- 
ciple we believe it to be our duty to uphold fearlessly against 
the retrograde suggestion of those who would like to em- 
ploy against the enemy—armed and unarmed alike—the 
most brutal and horrible methods, so long as they contribute 
to victory in the end. 

The signatories number 500 and comprise representative names 
drawn from the highest political, social, literary, and ecclesias- 
tical circles—those in other words who have hitherto shown them- 
selves supporters of the Central Empires. This is a bloodless 
victory for the Allies, yet may easily prove as useful as any on 
the stricken field. 

THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Christ's Human Knowledge [J. Riviere in Bulletin de Littirature Ecclési- 
astigue, June 30, 1916, p. 241]. 

Democracy and Primary Rights [Ch. Guillemant in Revue du Clergé 
Francais, July 15, 1916, p. 97]. 

Eschatology of the Synoptic Gospels, The [W. H. McLellan, S.J., in 
American Catholic Quarterly, April, 1916, p. 230]. 

Gnosticism [E. Hull in & xaniner, May 13, 20, 27, June 3, 10, 17, 24, 
July 1, 1916.) 

Last Supper, Theology of [Mgr. Canon Moyes in Zadlet, July 15, 1916, 

69]. 
. Marriage, The Church the Safeguard of [ 7Zad/et, June 24, 1916, p. 815]. 

Quakerism: Non-resistance not Scriptural [H. Schumacher, ». D., in 
Catholic World, July, 1916, p. 512]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglican Autonomy [S. F. S. on “The Archbishops’ Commission on 
Church and State” in Month, August, 1916, p. 97.] 

Damian, Father, further vindicated [Mrs. Kk. F. Gerould in Scribner, 
quoted in America, July 8, 1916, p. 306]. 

French Priests’ influence at the Front [Tad/e/, July 1, 1916, p. 6]. 

Germany: Bernhardi-ism exposed [Paul Dudon in £¢udes, July 5, 1916, 


P- 5]. 
Jesuit Morality: The End —- the Means [E. Hull, S.J.,in Examiner, 
May 6, 1916, p. 183 (concluded)]} 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Birth-rate : The Declining [H. Thurston, S.J., in AZonth, August, 1916, 
p. 151]. Efforts to raise, in France [Yves de la Briére, in Etudes, July 5, 
1916, p. 117]. Dangers of a low [Prior McNabb on Mr. Havelock Ellis in 
Catholic Times, July 14, 1916, p. 5). 

Catholic — in India and China [A. H. Atteridge in Catholic Times, 
June 23, 1916 

oe Recent History of [H. Thurston, S.J., in Month, July, 1916, 

. 38). 
i Nonconformist Unity impracticable [ 7adle/, June 24, 1916, p. 816, Month, 
July, 1916, p. 77]. : 

Race and Super-Race [A. J. Rahilly in Dud/in Review, July, 1916, p. 125]. 

-_— Church, The [Rothay Reynolds in Dudlin Review, July, 1916, 
Pp. 52 

Russia’s Intolerance of Catholicism in Galicia [Rev. F. A. Palmieri in 
Catholic World, June, 1916, p. 349]. 

Sick, Spiritual care of [Rev. D. Barry in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, 
June, 1916, p. 521]. 

Spain, How misled regarding Germany [7ad/et, July 22, 1916, p. ror]. 
Religion in Primary Schools of [Rev. D. O’Doherty in /rish Theological 
Quarterly, July, 1916, p. 229]. 

Turkey, Future of [Dr. Wm. Barry on “Is Turkey Doomed ?” in Dudlix 
Review, July, 1916, p. 156]. 

Ward, Mr. Wilfrid [Fr. Cuthbert, 0. S.F.C., and G. K. Chesterton in 
Dublin Review, July, 1916, pp. 1 and 2 

War-Literature in Italy [Louis Cherv illot i in Etudes, June 5, 1916, p. 664.] 

boas ay ig The Catholic Principles of John [“ Conversions and Revivals” by 
Rev. P. A. Forde in Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1916, p. 28). 
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REVIEWS 


1—LUTHER! 


CCORDING to our wont in regard to translations we 

have only given short notices of the several instalments 
of the English translation of Father Hartmann Grisar’s 
Luther. But this English translation has attracted a good 
deal of attention and has come to be the form in which that 
important work is known to English readers. We shall refer 
to it therefore more at length now that the penultimate 
volume is in our hands, now too that the fourth centenary of 
Luther’s break with the Holy See is so near. 

Father Grisar’s method, which he has explained to us in his 
first volume, is not so much to add one more to the many 
histories of Luther’s external life, but to place at the disposal 
of readers, particularly of students, a mass of materials bearing 
on the character of Luther’s personality, his aims, and the 
success or failure, partial or total, of their accomplishment; 
and as far as possible to gather them from Luther’s own 
words, and those of his colleagues and contemporaries. In this 
way the purpose is attained not only of making the demon- 
stration as objective as possible, but of enabling readers who 
might otherwise be suspicious of the author’s impartiality to 
see for themselves how far it is objective. This method which 
is the best in itself has of course the attendant disadvantage 
that it causes the narrative to run less smoothly, and requires 
it to break off into investigations of matters that cannot if 
they are to be treated connectedly be forced into an absolutely 
chronological framework. 

One feels something of this in the present volume, in which 
the historical narrative is reduced to a minimum. It is not 
even easy to define what is the precise chronological period of 
the life here covered, though we may put it at the ten years 
from 1537 onwards, when first anxiety about the approaching 
meeting of the Council of Trent, and then the character of 


+ By Hartmann Grisar, S.J., Professor at University of Innsbruck. 
Authorized translation by E. M. Lamond. Edited by Luigi Cappadelta. 
Vol. V. London: Kegan Paul. Pp. x, 606. Price, 12s. 1916. 
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its decrees bearing on the new beliefs, were preoccupying the 
minds of the Protestant party. Luther was thrown into a 
strange perplexity by the meeting and proceedings of this 
Council. Early in his movement he had been loud and 
imperious in his demands for a General Council, which 
appeared to him then as an instrument which he might be 
able to use against the Pope. But when it became a reality, 
it came home to him that it would be the most formidable 
obstacle in his path by the powerful light it must needs throw 
on the confusion of thought, the subversion of fundamental 
Christian doctrines, and the evil and immoral as well as 
irreligious tendencies of the new teaching. Then he set himself 
against the Council and sought to oppose it and misrepresent 
it to the extent of his power, particularly by foul personal abuse 
of those who were engaged in it. Some of his followers proposed 
an opposition Council which should be an Evangelical Council, 
that is, be exclusively composed of those who would represent 
the views of their party. But Luther himself saw that this was 
impossible; they were so disunited among themselves, and 
if they gathered together in a Council, they would only bring 
upon themselves discredit and ridicule. 

But what come most into prominence in this ‘volume are 
the ethical results of the new teaching which as Luther's 
life drew towards its close were becoming more and more 
pronounced, and were very far from corresponding with his 
anticipations; and likewise what was intimately connected 
with this a study of his psychological development which was 
growing even more and more gloomy and morose, pessimistic 
and violent. In the 34th chapter Father Grisar, having 
reached the time when Luther’s literary life ended, reviews its 
character as a whole, the tendency of his doctrinal writings 
in the direction of a Christianity void of dogma, the anti- 
ascetic tendency of their practical spirituality, the character 
of his German Bible in which Father Grisar finds much to 
commend,as he does also in his German hymns, of which he says 
justly that ‘‘when Luther shakes off the trammels of pedantry 
and leaves his spirit to go its own way, he often strikes the 
true poetic note.” 
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2—EDUCATION IN IRELAND! 


HE theory of religious toleration is so generally accepted 
in modern England, in spite of the foolish and futile 
agitation of certain fanatical Protestants: the notion that the 
good of the governed should be the one aim, as it is the sole 
justification, of all government, has spread so widely in these 
days of democracy, that the perusal of such a volume as Pro- 
fessor Corcoran’s State Policy in Irish Education from A.D. 
1536 to 1816, is apt to fill the reader with amazement and 
indignation. For the volume contains, besides a record of 
native educational effort, a collection of official documents of 
various sorts wherein are stated openly aims and projects so 
grossly contrary to religious and political justice as to call to 
mind Gladstone’s denunciation of another polity—“ the nega- 
tion of Christianity raised to a system.’ The authors of 
these various papers clearly proceeded on an assumption 
which no one would dare to-day to formulate as basis for 
action, viz., that zeal for Protestant ascendancy warranted the 
reduction to poverty and the intellectual starvation of those 
inhabitants of Ireland who chose to adhere to the Catholic faith. 
On these educational principles—to say nothing of persecu- 
tion in other directions—the Protestant Government, some- 
times through its own and sometimes through the colonial 
Parliament, acted consistently during almost the whole period 
embraced by Professor Corcoran’s researches ; and yet people 
are astonished at what is called Irish discontent. It may be 
urged that these unhappy practices are bygones and should be 
left in oblivion. We believe that the Irish would willingly 
forget if England would only remember, and that Ireland only 
remembers because England insists on forgetting. In any 
case, a clear understanding of Irish history is requisite before 
one can fairly judge of present conditions, and not the least 
important function of the National University will be the 
detailed examination and digestion of sources, hitherto for- 
gotten or misinterpreted, and the final production of that 
standard history of Ireland which is still lacking in our 
literature. 
1 State Policy in Irish Education, A.D. 1536 to 1816, exemplified in 
documents collected for lectures to postgraduate classes, with an Introduction. 


By Rev. T. Corcoran, D.Litt., Professor of Education in the National 
University of Ireland. Dublin: Fallon Bros. Pp. 234. Price, 6s. net. 
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The publication of Professor Corcoran’s volume marks a 
decided advance towards that end. It is confined to his own 
special subject—education—and consists of three main parts: 
1, an Introduction which forms a short and sober commentary 
on the general educational policy of the ruling power, eluci- 
dating obscure points and bridging the gaps in the record; 
2, Documents Part I., some ninety-two short extracts chrono- 
logically arranged to show the consistency of the Protestant 
educational policy all over the country, the opposition it met 
and its results; 3, Documents Part II., some few papers 
quoted in full illustrating in more detail the spirit which 
animated all State projects in this matter. The plan of the 
volume, which is meant to be used with advanced students 
and to facilitate their investigation of the original sources, 
suggested this multiplication of extracts, all of which are care- 
fully indexed by subject and name. But even for the general 
reader they are of extraordinary interest, as they reveal a 
mentality which is now hardly conceivable, yet which being 
recognized will explain much that is strange in the history of 
Ireland. Amongst other things Mr. Birrell’s exploit in estab- 
lishing, in face of such a tradition, a National University, will 
receive a fuller appreciation. 

Space forbids quotation, otherwise pages might be filled 
with curious and startling passages. Professor Corcoran 
explains that many collateral details of the same widely-spread 
subject remain to be treated, and we look forward with keen 
expectation to his next volume. 





3—THE ANGLICAN PLACE IN CHRISTENDOM? 


HIS little book contains the text of nine Lectures given 

in the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields during the 
autumn of 1915. They were undertaken at the request of the 
Bishop of London, who in his short Preface expresses his 
gratitude to “‘the distinguished men, qualified to speak with 
weight as historians and theologians,” who delivered the 
Lectures; and all will acknowledge that men like Canon Mason 
of Canterbury, Dr. W. H. Frere, Professor Whitney of King’s 
College, Dr. Neville Figgis, Canon Scott Holland, Bishop 


* Our Place in Christendom. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
London. London: Longmans. Pp. vii, 218. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1916. 
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Gore, and Dr. A. W. Robinson, are names that carry weight 
in Anglican circles. The object these Lectures had in view 
is well expressed by the title of the volume. ‘‘ Then comes,” 
says Bishop Ingram, “the epoch of nationality and the re- 
emergence of ideals long lost; the conviction that a nation 
has a spiritual unity which demands self-expression in a 
national Christianity; and this new factor has not ceased to 
dominate the situation with us. . . . We do not wart Christi- 
anity to be Anglican; we want Anglicanism to be far bigger 
and more Catholic in spirit than it is; but we believe that 
God has given us a place which He has given no one else, 
and a witness without which Christendom would be in- 
complete.” 

It is to the last Lecture, by Dr. A. W. Robinson, of All- 
hallows, Barking, that we must turn for a formal statement 
of the points which are considered to constitute the specific 
contribution made by the Anglican Church to the complete- 
ness of Christendom. 


I shall ask you [s4ys Dr. Robinson] to consider the three things 
for which, as I believe, our English Church is specially intended 
to stand; the three causes which have appealed and will always 
appeal to us as long as we remain what we are. . . . As we think 
of our vocation it will not always be possible to distinguish between 
what has been laid upon us as a nation and what has been laid 
upon us as a church ... we may freely allow that the national 
characteristics are continually to be seen exemplified in the attitude 
and temper of the church . . . . it is no less true to say that the 
spirit of the church has been one of the strongest influences— 
perhaps the very strongest—in shaping the character of the nation. 


The pre-Reformation Church certainly did exercise this kind 
of formative influence on the nation; one may question whether 
the post-Reformation Church has done the same. But let 
that pass now, for the main object of this book is to fix the 
characteristics not of the nation but of the National Church. 
The three things for which, according to Dr. Robinson, this 
latter ‘‘ specially stands are Freedom, Truth, and Reality.” 
Its members are “* Champions of Freedom, Servants of Truth, 
and Lovers of Reality.’”” We ask how, and are told that 
Anglican Churchmen have always stood up against the tyranny 
of Papal despotism, and have all along fought for ‘‘the 
maintenance of a free Church in a free State.” That this has 
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been one of their distinctive notes since they were founded 
at the Reformation cannot be denied; that from that time 
forward they have insisted on being a free Church in a free 
State is not soclear. Indeed, some people might think that 
in this respect what they did at the Reformation was to make 
an abject and entire surrender of their freedom to a despotic 
Crown. That his fellow-churchmen have constantly shown 
themselves servants of truth this lecturer seeks to prove 
by contending that the Church of England “ranges itself 
boldly on the side of truth prepared to follow wherever this 
may lead.” He cites with approval Bishop Creighton’s claim 
that ‘‘the Church of England rests upon an appeal to sound 
learning,” ‘‘as distinguished (so the lecturer asserts) from 
what was fabricated or merely popular and expedient.” That 
the Church of England has always stood for reality Dr. Robin- 
son does not go so far as to maintain. “It was specially 
meant” to stand for this as for the other two things, is his 
claim ; and as a reader might be perplexed to see the precise 
difference between standing for reality and standing for truth, 
he explains to him that “the truth of which we have been 
speaking [as the second distinctive réle of Anglicanism] has 
been more particularly intellectual truth, and intellectual truth 
is, after all, only the form and semblance of truth. Beyond 
it lies the substance without which little is to be gained .. . 
[and] for us the substance of truth is best expressed by the 
great word Reality.” 

We do not wish to be rude or even unsympathetic. Earnest- 
ness, piety, devotion, generosity, self-sacrifice, are virtues of 
which numbers and numbers of Anglican Churchmen set 
shining examples. But they are the victims of a false position, 
and this fact is reflected disadvantageously in their contro- 
versial literature. Unsound learning and lack of touch with 
reality are more nearly its distinctive notes than are their 
opposites. So often, so habitually, when one looks into their 
books of this class, one is disappointed to find assumption 
in place of proof, serious difficulties evaded rather than 
confronted, the carefully stated and fully documented argu- 
ments of the other side ignored instead of being carefully 
considered, and so on, and soon. And as to their unreality, 
Bishop Gore, for instance, who contributes one of these 
Lectures, writes on “ Intellectual and Moral Liberty,” which 
he claims to be well secured in the Anglican Church, but gives 
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never a hint of its far-reaching toleration of errors the most 
fundamental, as, for instance, those of a clergyman in his own 
diocese of Oxford, who is allowed freely to reject, and try to 
get others to reject, the credibility of the Gospels and the 
truth of the bodily resurrection of our Lord. Similar examples 
of unsound learning and unreality could without difficulty be 
pointed out in the other Lectures of the series, though several 
of them are interesting and suggestive. 





4—NATURE, MIRACLE, AND SIN? 


HE Pringle Stuart Lectures were founded by an admirer 

of John Keble, who made the Warden and Council of 
Keble College his Trustees. It is they who appointed Mr. 
T. A. Lacey to deliver the first course of lectures under the 
terms of the Trust, which he did in the summer term of Igr4. 
It is these Lectures, after revision and some measure of ex- 
pansion, which are now published in the volume before us. 
The object prescribed by the Donor to the Pringle Stuart 
Lectures is that ‘“‘they should tend to promote the study of 
the writings of the Early Fathers of the Church and also of 
the writings of John Keble.” Accordingly Mr. Lacey has chosen 
for his subject “St. Augustine’s Conception of the Natural 
Order.” It was a good choice in itself, and as Mr. Lacey has 
evidently taken great pains over his book, one would have 
liked to be able to commend it as a helpful contribution 
towards understanding the thought of a very difficult writer. 
Still it is to be feared that few will derive this advantage from 
its study, partly because Mr. Lacey himself does not appear to 
have grasped St. Augustine’s thought with sufficient precision, 
still more because he has a style of writing which though good 
of its kind is very elusive and more likely to bewilder than to 
enlighten a student. Indeed it may be doubtful whether it is 
possible to understand St. Augustine except by the use of 
what is equivalently the method of hypothesis; in other 
words by first mastering the complete system of nature and 
grace, of liberty and sin, as it has been worked out through 
the centuries by the theologians of the Catholic Church. For 
St. Augustine stands at the head of this theological system 


1A Study of St. Augustine’s Conception of the Natural Order. By 
T. A. Lacey, M.A. The Pringle Stuart Lectures for 1914. London: 
Longmans. Pp. xiii, 165. Price, 6s. net. 1916. 
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which has been an endeavour, and a highly successful en- 
deavour, to synthesise the traditional doctrine of the Church 
on Nature and Grace. What subsequent writers have done has 
been to carry on the development which he so brilliantly com- 
menced. We get therefore from them the key to what he was 
aiming at, and can the more surely unlock the perplexities 
which he was labouring to unravel. 

Assuming as certain that for St. Augustine ‘‘nature is 
nothing if not a continuam,” Mr. Lacey assigns two questions 
as needing to be examined; how did St. Augustine confront 
the problem of the appearance of evil in the world, and how 
did he conceive of the relation of miracles to nature? This 
latter question might perhaps have better been omitted from 
the volume, as it is not directly connected with the other 
question, and St. Augustine did not pay any special attention 
to it. But at the time when these lectures were being delivered 
Dr. Sanday, under stress of the Kikuyu controversy, was 
maintaining that the miracles of the Gospel are not contrary 
to the order of nature, but only contrary to what we know of 
the order of nature, and this seemed to accord with St. Augus- 
tine’s epigrammatic phrase, “‘ on contra naturam sed contra 
guam est nota natura.” But, though there may be this verbal 
resemblance, what St. Augustine means by these words is 
deeply opposed to what Mr. Lacey, or at all events Dr. Sanday, 
means by them. St. Augustine means that God by the free 
use of His Omnipotence can get out of the potentialities of 
nature what man cannot get. These two modern thinkers 
mean that, the course of nature being continuous and unaf- 
fected by any intervention on the part of Free Will, exhibits 
in cases for which a miraculous character is claimed, only 
some phenomena which seem marvellous because they are 
unusual. On this hypothesis miracles lose all the value that 
Christians, from the Evangelists downwards, have ascribed 
to them as “signs” of God’s intervention to authenticate the 
teaching of His messengers. 

What strikes one about Mr. Lacey’s dealing with the other 
question is its want of firmness. He takes hold of one after 
another of St. Augustine’s conceptions and plays with them, 
so to speak, but never seems to grasp them firmly and accur- 
ately or to locate them as having a proper place in an articu- 
late system. He dwells at length on St. Augustine’s point 
that evil is never anything positive but is always privative, the 
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corruption of what is good. Yet he does not in the least 
realize that it is a fundamental conception of philosophy. He 
seems to regard it as an opinion of Augustine’s own, almost a 
fad, which he had borrowed from Plotinus, and he criticizes it 
on the ground that ‘‘things do not tend to become nothing, 
but to become something else in nature” and hence some- 
thing good. Of course they do, but so far as they tend to 
lose their own previous nature they tend im nihilum, and this 
is because, as Augustine puts it, in common with all the 
Scholastics, such things are compounded, as it were, of 
something positive which comes from God, the author of all 
being, and of something negative, in regard of which their 
being is limited. So he is astonished when he finds Augus- 
tine, in reply to the inquiry what is the cause of evil, saying 
non est causa efficiens sed deficiens. He calls this ‘‘a quip”, but 
it is in reality an illuminative epigram, setting forth as it does 
so incisively, not that a negation can effect anything positive, 
but that the defect in anything that is an effect is due not to 
the perfection but to the attendant imperfection of its cause. 
There are many similar misconceptions of St. Augustine’s 
meaning; for instance, he is perplexed at St. Augustine saying 
that ‘“‘the most perfect liberty is non posse peccare.”’ He calls it 
a “‘strange paradox” and asks “ how can mon posse be a note 
of liberty?” But does not Mr. Lacey believe that our Lord 
was incapable of sinning? And, if so, does he not also 
believe that He freely laid down His life for our redemption ? 
That was the problem St. Augustine had to face, and along 
with it also the problem of the sinlessness of the Blessed in 
Heaven, which surely does not mean that they are reduced by 
their beatitude to the condition of automata. 

There are omissions too in this study of St. Augustine, the 
gravest of which is that the author does not even touch on the 
Saint’s brilliant solution of the problem how to reconcile 
the freedom of man’s will with the divine power to determine 
its action with absolute mastery. Nor does he seem to have 
any clear notion of what Catholicism means by the super- 
natural. Yet without that the transmission of original sin is 
incapable of being reconciled with the divine justice. 


























SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 

T is interesting to see that the famous Conferences of Mgr. Besson, 

L’Homme-Dieu (Téqui: 3 francs) are still in demand, and that a thirteenth 
edition in popular form has been called for. Originally delivered in answer 
to Renan’s notorious book, they have stood the test of time and worthily fill, 
in French popular estimation, something of the place Dr. Liddon’s lectures 
have held contemporaneously in England. Of course their grip on the 
evidential value of the legacy of our Lord in His Church and Sacraments 
give them an enormously greater force than the English volume, fine work 
as it is, can command. 

Ezekiel is the most astounding of all the prophets. He astounds us at 
the outset by his vision of the Throne-chariot, which has played an enor- 
mous part in the elaboration of Jewish pseudo-mysticism. And already in 
his fourth chapter we are at the heart of what is doubtless the most difficult 
problem that he presents, the interpretation of his highly realistic symbo- 
lism. Is it fact, or is it mere imagery? Some light may come to us from 
the other prophets, Hosea perhaps, or Jeremiah, who can scarcely have 
gone cap in hand round half the known world (Jerem. xxv. 15—17). The 
book before us, The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, by the late A. B. David- 
son: revised by the late A. W. Streane (Cambridge: at the University 
Press. Price, 3s. 6d. net) careful and scholarly as it is on the whole, seems 
to us to fail wholly in dealing with this central problem, partly, no doubt, 
because of the purely naturalistic standpoint which is assumed throughout, 
but partly too, we think, because the author either has not clearly thought 
out his own mind, or has allowed his sense to be obscured by plausible 
verbosity. But, if the main points are not well handled, the treatment of 
the details, of words and verses and whole sections, is again and again most 
valuable. 

DEVOTIONAL. 


The latest volume of Messrs. Washbourne’s “ Stella Maris” series con- 
sists of some shilling “ Chapters on our Blessed Lady” by Father Eaton, 
of the Birmingham Oratory, entitled The Mirror of Justice (1s. net.). From 
“The Immaculate Conception” to “ Assumpta est Maria” the lessons of 
our Lady’s life are traced out with the clearness of thought and distinction 
of style that characterise all Father Eaton’s books, and the whole concludes 
with a short devotional commentary on the Magnificat which all will be 
glad to have who know the author's similar work upon the Psalms. We 
must congratulate Messrs. Washbourne on a distinguished addition to an 
already distinguished series. 

To another of their uniform sets of small devotional works the same pub- 
lishers now add two volumes-—though unfortunately in those that lie before 
us the uniformity does not extend to the tint of the paper, a defect perhaps 
due to war conditions. Mr. W. H. Mitchell’s translation—The Chief 
Catholic Devotions—of a well known book by the Abbé Louis Boucard, 
vicaire of Saint-Sulpice, is indeed welcome, with its combination of sound 
historical judgment and devotional fervour. His treatment of the Rosary 
takes full account of such modern historical work on the subject as Father 
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Thurston’s. Miss Freeman’s God's Golden Gifts, which has the distinction 
of a Preface by the late Mgr. Benson, is mostly a catena of wide variety, 
from Church History, the lives of Saints and Holy persons, and from 
general literature, illustrating the duty and the privilege of thankfulness for 
God’s good gifts, physical, intellectual, and spiritual. The price of both 
books is half-a-crown net. 

Father Joseph McDonnell, S.J., is known to our readers as a zealous 
apostle of devotion to the Sacred Heart, and we need not say that the spirit 
of that great devotion pervades his little book of Novenas to Our Lady and 
St. Joseph (Washbourne: Is. net). Besides the two Novenas we are given 
some “ Points of Self-Examination ” on the spiritual life based on the work 
of Father Petit, S.J. The Novenas themselves consist of a series of medi- 
tations on the Ignatian model. 

The curious legend of S. Brandan the Voyager and his Mystic Quest, 
is told at length by Mr. James Wilkie in a volume somewhat remarkably 
produced by the Society of SS. Peter and Paul (2s. 6d. net. That the book, 
with its curious illustrations by Mr. Martin Travus, is as satisfying as it is 
undoubtedly striking, we can hardly feel sure ; certainly the blocked back- 
grounds of vivid yellow or strong green are not restful. Mr. Wilkie’s part 
has not been confined to merely recounting the legend: he has gathered 
together a good deal of historical and antiquarian lore useful for its illustra- 
tion and criticism. 

Pére Ad. Hamon’s Au dela du Tombeau (Téqui: 3 fr.) an edition of 
which we reviewed early in 1913, and which was then already some sixteen 
years old, has recently appeared in a fourth impression, testifying to the 
solid consolation—it treats only of happiness beyond the grave—to be 
derived from its pages. 

An application of the Spiritual Exercises to the incidents of the Way of 
the Cross has been made by Pére Gabriel Billot, under the title, Retraite 
Religieuse du Chemin de la Croix (Téqui: 3e. edit., 3fr.). Arranged fora 
retreat of eight days, it forms an agreeable variation of the usual develop- 
ment of the great truths, and one calculated to promote a more genuine 
following of our Lord. 

Few meditation-books have won such favour amongst succeeding genera- 
tions as that of the Spanish Jesuit, Louis de la Puente, which even now are 
in high esteem, although it is three centuries and more since they were first 
published. Accordingly, in basing his Meditations on the Mysteries of our 
Holy Faith (Benziger: 2 vols. $3.n.) upon de la Puente’s work, Fr. 
Clement Barraud has taken an excellent model. He has followed the 
Spanish author’s arrangement fairly closely and set forth his matter in the 
traditional method with preludes, points and colloquies, but the matter 
itself is fresh and up-to-date, embodying the spiritual experiences of many 
years. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Francis Thompson has now all that even a major poet could desire—his 
Poems and Prose-works sumptuously edited and his biography issued in a 
corresponding style and format. These several volumes will surely appear 
in every real book-lover’s library, for the Prose is as characteristic as the 
Poetry and the Life by Mr. Everard Meynell (Burns and Oates : new edit. 
6s. n.) is necessary for the complete understanding of the man and his 
work. Mr. Meynell is sometimes as dithyrambic and hyper-allusive as his 
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subject but, when all is said and done, no living biographer was better 
equipped for this particular task. 

We welcome with peculiar interest Mr. Edward Bellasis’ tribute to the 
memory of Newman called Coram Cardinali (Longmans : 3s. 6d. n.), the 
substance of which appeared at various times in our pages. Everything 
about the great Cardinal has a fascination for the Catholic and these 
intimate jottings, by one who knew him well and has studied him deeply, 
fill in acceptable details in the picture familiar to all. The first essay, 
Cardinal Newman as a Musician, will probably provoke comment, for 
Newman was bold enough not to like Gregorian. The book is beautifully 
bound and printed. 


FICTION. 


The convenient shilling net series of miscellaneous literature which 
Messrs. Constable publish has been lately increased by four very readable 
volumes. Pongo and the Bull, by Mr. Belloc, is one of that writer's 
mordant satires on English political life, told with that wealth of inner 
knowledge and air of verisimilitude which make them so much more 
entertaining than Disraeli’s. Mrs. George Wemyss’ lambent humour plays 
all over the Cranford-y tale called People of Popham. There is abundant 
cleverness, of a somewhat morbid caste, in R. W. Chambers’ collection of 
weird stories—The King in Yellow. Mr. H. Begbie in Fighting Lines— 
a Kiplingesque series of ballads and lays inspired by the incidents and 
emotions of war—shows a vivid fancy and a fine command of rollicking 
metres. 

The Catholic reading-public have lost a valuable entertainer in the lately- 
deceased Miss Felicia Curtis, whose A More Excellent Way (Sands: 6s.) 
has been issued posthumously. Her novels have generally a religious 
purpose, but she describes character well, and her conversations are natural 
and humorous. This particular book, as the title suggests, concerns the 
higher vocation, and Miss Curtis is not afraid to make both her hero and 
her heroine enter religion, but the holy estate of matrimony also receives its 
share of commendation. 

Apologetic of another sort figures largely in Father Michael Earl’s new 
novel, Marie of the House d’Anters (Benziger Bros. : $1.35). Some part 
of the argument is devoted to demonstrating the truth of Christianity to 
minds possessed of the Jewish standpoint, and not a little to exposure of 
the fallacies of Socialism. But there is plenty of humour and incident, and 
the tale, the scene of which is partly in France and partly in America, 
moves briskly to a happy conclusion. 


WaR BOOKS. 


Few war books will appeal more strongly to Catholic readers than that 
Miss Hamilton Gibbs and Mme. Barton have translated for us and issued 
under the title of Priests in the Firing-Line (Longmans: 3s. 6d. net). It 
consists of the personal observations of a French aumédnier, Pére Réné 
Gaell, among the clergy actually combatant, as well as those who have 
gone under fire with equal intrepidity on their healing mission, spiritual or 
bodily. The volume is of a painful realism ; but it is none the worse for 
that. We non-combatants should know something of what our immunity 
costs. But on the spiritual side the story is one of extraordinary encourage- 
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ment and hope. As a French mother said, sending five sons to the front, 
“They have scattered priests in all the regiments, it is God’s revenge.” 
Not the least remarkable feature of the book is its illustrations, showing us 
Mass actually in the trenches, the Good Friday ceremony in a wood in the 
Argonne, Mass at an elaborate altar improvised from a gun-carriage, with 
a reredos of crossed rifles hung with flowers, and one in very different 
surroundings, with only the barest necessities, in a mine-crater which not 
long before was part of the German trench-system. 

The nature of M. Raymond Maygrier’s book Le Dernier Faust. Hanti- 
ses et Visions du Kaiser (Lethielleux : 2 francs) is pretty well indicated in 
its title. It is a curious work, in the form of a story, envisaging the present 
conflict as a clash of supernatural forces, in which the “dernier Faust” 
stands as protagonist for “‘le vieux dieu allemand,” the Thor of northern 
paganism, against the crusaders of civilization and justice, and their 
Captain, Christ. Those whose taste tends towards the lurid and the occult 
will find here much to interest them. M. Maygrier considers the battle of 
the Marne to have been in theological strictness a miracle, and his pages 
are full of prophecies fulfilled, and wonderworks experienced in the course 
of the war, by the side of which Mr. Machen’s Zowmen is very small beer. 
We greatly dislike the last chapter, in which “le dernier Faust,” after 
violently quarrelling with his son, and finally and comprehensively cursing 
“the Invisible One,” departs amidst flames to his appointed place. Such 
writing is not justifiable ; nor, even if it were, would it serve any useful or 
edifying purpose. 

The mere fact that the Russian word for refugees means The People who 
Run is surely not a sufficient reason for employing as the title of a book a 
phrase which must necessarily convey an unfortunate impression. But, 
apart from this criticism of its title, we have nothing but praise for Miss 
Violetta Thurstan’s vivid and most touching account of the tragedy of the 
refugees from the Eastern theatre of war who are at present being tenderly 
cared for in Russia to the number of some four to five millions. It is 
a terrible story, unflinchingly told, by a writer whose previous volume, 
noticed in our columns early in the war, proved her to be not only a doer 
of great deeds but a worthy chronicler of them. The book is published by 
Messrs. Putnams at half-a-crown net. 

However difficult it might seem to surpass the horrors of Poland and of 
Belgium, we know that in fact they have been exceeded—anyhow in extent 
—in the systematic extermination of a whole people in Armenia. The 
feelings of all civilized Christendom in this respect are worthily voiced by 
Mgr. Touchet, Bishop of Orleans, in his Pour les Arméniens, pronounced 
at the Madeleine early this year. Issued in popular form by Mgr. Baudril- 
lart’s Committee, for which Messrs. Bloud and Gay are the publishers, it 
should have a wide and useful circulation. A fuller and authoritative exfosé 
of the subject, thoroughly documented, is provided in Nos. 83 and 84 of the 
same Committee’s “Pages Actuelles,” L’Arménie Martyre, by its general 
secretary, L’Abbe Griselle. 

Five further volumes of this important series, now well known in England 
as a very authoritative exposition of the Allied cause in the war, lie before 
us. Our readers will remember that they are published by Messrs. Bloud 
and Gay at 60 centimes each. Les Auméniers Militaires, by M. Geoffrey 
de Grandmaison, is full of information on its important subject. Les Catho- 
liques Allemands jadis et aujourd’hui is a volume, very sad reading, in 
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which some precedents from modern history for the case of Cardinal 
Mercier are described. Finally, three very useful issues entitled La Presse 
et la Guerre, well illustrate the working of Z’union sacrée. They consist of 
extracts respectively from the Figaro, the Journal des Débats and L’Action 
Francaise, the three great journals which represent the chief varieties of 
political thought in France. The testimony of each to the religious motive 
in the French effort is remarkable, though only one, Z’ Action Francaise, is 
of Christian profession. Things have moved far when the freethinking 
Figaro can write of “la coincidence de Vidéal francais avec Pidéal chrétien.” 

We notice with pleasure the appearance of new editions of M. Joseph 
Boubée’s Parmi les Blessés Allemandes (3rd Edn. Plon-Nourrit : 3.50 frs.), 
and of Mgr. Tisser’s La Guerre en Champagne (3rd Edn. Téqui : 3.50 frs.). 
We should also mention that the companion volume of Mgr. Lobbedey, 
La Guerre en Artois, to which reference was made in our last issue, at page 
93, is published by the same firm at the same price. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have no space unfortunately to notice contemporary journals as a 
rule, but the sustained excellence of the reviews in Catholic Book Notes, 
the organ of the Catholic Truth Society, calls for a word or two of hearty 
commendation. C.B.N. does not confine its reviews, as perhaps may be 
thought, to C.T.S., nor yet to Catholic books : on the contrary one finds in its 
pages a fairly full selection of current literature of the more serious sort and so 
it forms a valuable guide tothe Catholic book-buyer, letting him or her know 
what to choose and what to avoid, and, generally in vigorous and very clear 
language, why. Especially valuable are its comments on the protean varieties 
of Anglicanism, whilst its dealing with the silly and malicious Protestant is 
always very faithful. Let our readers judge from the July issue the truth of 
these remarks. 

The little book of missionary sketches by the Rev. T. Gavan Duffy, which 
is quaintly called Yonder ? (The Devin-Adair Co. : $1.40) is one of quite ex- 
ceptional excellence. The various episodes and scenes described concern 
aspects of work amongst Hindoos and other Indian castes, familiar enough 
in their general character through our missionary journals, but here treated 
with finished literary sklll, redolent of deep spirituality, and, what is less 
common in such records, instinct with a delicate humour, a quality which 
must have been not the least valuable part of the missionary’s equipment. 
It will be impossible for any educated person to read these skilfully-wrought 
cameos without a truer appreciation of missionary ideals, a higher admira- 
tion of missionary heroism and a heartier sympathy with missionary effort— 
a sympathy which we trust will be expressed, when it can, in dollars devoted 
to missionary enterprize. The volume is very well produced, with lavish 
margins and a striking cover. 

Amidst the din of war M. André Godard’s volume, Les Jardins Voliéres 
(Librairie Perrin: 3.50 francs) comes as a welcome relief. The function of 
birds in creation, their practical services, the scandal of their criminal 
destruction and the means of coping with it, are the subject of many pictur- 
esque and vivid, as well as practical pages. M. Godard also goes deeper 
and further in a series of remarkable chapters on the place of birds in 
legend, in mysticism and in the lore of the saints. His volume should 
delight all bird-lovers, and in double measure those of them who have 
anything of the Franciscan spirit towards the lower animals. 
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